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NOTES OF THE WEEK 
W E hear frequent complaints that the Prime 


Minister never reads anything, and never 

thinks out anything. Of course he doesn’t. 
It he did, he would have been dead long ago. 
He has remained in high office since 1906 just 
because he neither reads nor thinks, but skims 
lightly over the surface of every subject. The 
exhaustion of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law 
is the kind of warning which Mr. Lloyd George 
is not likely to neglect. The first three days 
of the week he spends in talking about the coal strike ; 
the second three days of the week he spends in talking 
about German Reparations. On the seventh day, be- 
tween Church and golf, and Lord Riddell’s cigars, 
there are undoubtedly ‘‘ flashes of silence.’’ 


The majority of Ministers, Members of Parliament, 
and men in the street, do not understand the real finan- 
cial situation. The minority who know it are fright- 
ened to speak of it in public, so serious it is. The 
colliers’ wages are, indeed, only the fringe of the 
whole question. The wages in every trade and every 
industry must come down, and come down with a sub- 
stantial sweep before long, if Britain is to keep her 
head above water. The cost of production is the key 
of commerce, and wages are, first and last, the kernel 
of the cost of production. In all the staple industries 
of this country, coal, shipping, steel and iron, the 
textile trade, electrical apparatus, and surgical instru- 
ments, the English manufacturers are being clean 
knocked out of the market by Americans, Germans, 
Japanese, and Indians. Dean Inge is no doubt right 
in saying that Asiatic labour is no wise inferior, if not 
superior, to white labour. It is all very well for a 
country which can feed itself to adopt anti-dumping 
tariffs, but England must export in order to import 
food for the people. How long will it take the masses 
to realise these facts? We are afraid it will take 
several years of suffering and social disturbance. 


The coal strike, which has now become a national 
disgrace, involves the asking and answering of two 
questions. (1) Have the coal miners and their families, 
numbering about five million persons, any moral right 
to claim exemption from the reduction of income, and 
the privations in the mode of living which the war has 
inflicted upon the other forty mi'lion of their com- 
patriots? (2) Is the commercial and financial policy 
of the country to be directed by Messrs. Frank Hodges 
Noah Ablett & Co., or by the Government and Parlia- 
ment? The issue seems to lie between Nationalisation 
or State Socialism and Lord Londonderry’s proposal to 
amalgamate the coal companies under a big trust and 
combine. Trusts are not very favourably regarded by 
the democracy, but they certainly work better than a 
State monopoly. All revolutions without exception are 
worked by the adoption of a formula, short and port- 
able, in the hands of a few desperate men. The formula 
of the Miners’ Executive is that ‘‘ This Conference re- 
jects the Government’s proposals, as they do not con- 
cede the fundamental principles for which we stand.’’ 
This resolution is being put to mass meetings of miners 
all over the country, and is being carried by what 
means we may easily guess. 


There are two means by which the present tyranny 
of trade unions may, and, if England is to be saved, 
must be broken. One is the adoption of Mr. A. M. 
Samuel’s Ballot Bill, which we are glad to see he now 
proposes to make compulsory. When the Bill was in- 
troduced last Session, the Government had not the 
courage to adopt it, ‘and we believe that only two 
members of the Government supported it in the divi- 
sion. Nevertheless, the Bill was read a second time, 
and referred to a Committee, on which, of course, Mr. 
Samuel’s supporters were in the majority. But the 
Coalition members were either too timid or too lazy to 
attend the meetings of the Committee, with the result 
that the Labour members, all of whom attended, evis- 
cerated the Bill, of which the empty shell was reported 
to the House amid derisive laughter. If it be made 
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compulsory in future to take a ballot, conducted under 
the same conditions as Parliamentary ballots, upon the 
question of a strike, there is some chance of industrial 
peace, especially if the miners’ wives are allowed to 
vote. 


The other method of suppressng industrial anarchy 
would be the repeal or amendment of the Trades Dis- 
putes Act of 1906, so as to apply to trade unions and 
their members the ordinary law of the land. There is 
no need of any ‘‘ competent or impartial tribunal ’’ for 
the settlement of these disputes. The ordinary law of 
Contract and Tort, administered by the ordinary 
courts, is quite sufficient. The Trades Disputes Act 
placed the trade unions and their members above lia- 
bility for the consequences of their acts. If they and 
their members were, like other corporations and other 
citizens, made liable for breaches of contract, or malici- 
ous injury to the property of others, and for the in- 
timidation of their fellows whilst pursuing their lawful 
avocations, there would be an end of strikes such as 
the present one, and the Triple Alliance could not last 
an hour. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Halsbury de- 
nounced this Act in the House of Lords, as scandalous 
and iniquitous. But all parties must share the blame 
of passing it in the Commons, as Mr. Balfour, then 
leading the Tory party, was afraid to oppose it. 


Mr. Jack Jones, of Silvertown, did not gain much 
by his unmannerly and ‘“ intellectually contemptible °’ 
proposal to reduce Mr. Lowther’s pension from the 
traditional sum of £4,000 to £1,000. But the amend- 
ment was typical of the attitude of Labour members, 
and unhappily of a considerable section of the House 
of Commons, towards national expenditure. They 
strain at gnats with loud gurglings and splutterings, 
but they swallow camels in meek silence, or sometimes 
with enthusiasm. _It is not the salaries of Civil Serv- 
ants, or even of Ministers without portfolios, or of a 
1etiring Speaker, that swell our Budget to the dimen- 
sions of £1,000,000,000. It is the hundreds of mil- 
lions that are being lavished upon education, the 
Ministry of Health, Building Subsidies, and a reckless 
Pensons List for Army and Navy that make economy 
impossible. The truth is that the idle classes, by whom 
we mean the manual workers, want more and more 
money spent on these objects, and are therefore strongly 
opposed to economy. It is only natural that it should 
be so, for the money is not found by them, but by the 
unfortunate minority who pay Income-, and Super- 
Tax, and Death Duties. 


The continuance of the Liquor Control Board is quite 
unjustifiable, and we are not surprised to find Sir Fred- 
erick Hall asking the Home Secretary whether he was 
“not aware that the people of this country were abso- 
lutely sick and tired of the whole business.’’ The 
Board ought to have disappeared long since; but all 
Mr. Shortt announced was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to inaugurate a conference on the licensing ques- 
tion. A Royal Commission on the Cattle Embargo has 
also been appointed. These endless conferences and 
commissions can deceive the intelligent no longer. 
They are simply a means of putting off decisions the 
Government ought to make; and there is no guarantee 
that any results they reach will be embodied in legisla- 
tion. The Government should see that the Licensing 
question is pretty important and cannot be shelved. If 
they are out to support the faddists, they will lose a 
good many votes. 


From a question asked in the Commons on Tuesday 
it appears that the ‘Army List’ costs annually 
£41,500. The Monthly part of it amounts to 6,550 
copies with a free distribution of 4,025; and the Quar- 
terly 700 copies with a free distribution of 510. This 
is a fine example of free and easy finance. What pos- 
sible excuse there can be for spending so much we 
cannot imagine. The waste of money and paper in 
official circles is a scandal that needs attention. In 
war-time muddle and wild extravagance were, we sup- 
pose, inevitable : we see no reason why they should be 
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tolerated now, when the whole country is groanij 
under excessive taxation. M.P.’s who really want to 
reduce waste should insist on having details and ey. 
planations of official printing. 


The dilution scheme of the Government for using 
ex-Service men in the building trades is being secretly 
opposed by the National Federation of Building Trade 
Operators. The Daily Chronicle publishes their ‘* pri. 
vate and confidential” circular which explains 
‘* duties ’’ towards dilutees. In no circumstances 
must assistance be given in their training, and they 
‘* must not be allowed to enter the instructional fac. 
tories set up for the training of ex-Service men.”’ If 
they are introduced, ‘‘ the teachers for training dis- 
abled men will be at once withdrawn or expelled from 
their unions.'" We were asked to believe against the 
available e« dence that the building unions were really 
anxious to be good and kind to ex-Service men. That 
cant will hardly pass after this circular. 


Lord Lee of Fareham was scarcely convincing in his 
reply to Viscount Haldane on the subject of a Naval 
Staff College and the separating of the administrative 
side from that of strategy and tactics. Recent pub- 
lications have shaken the already unsettled confidence 
of the public in the Navy’s administration, and we 
are afraid that there is some justification for the un- 
easiness. It is agreed that we require the most power- 
ful and efficient navy in the world. To obtain and 
maintain this will cost an enormous sum of money; 
so efficiency must be studied before all else. The 
Royal Dockyards are a scandal, and the volunteers 
who so capably helped the Royal Navy during the war 
are inclined to discount that somewhat worn tag “‘ the 
silent Navy.”’ 


It would be well, perhaps, to begin at the root of 
the matter, and discover how our naval officers are 
selected. There may be nothing in the point, but 
none the less it is a fact that our leading Commanders, 
like our First Lord, are rich men. It is inevitable 
that money should provide what is commonly called 
‘* pull,’’ and the remarkable case of Commander 
Burney, son of one of our chief officers, who was able 
to take from Messrs. Vickers £265,000 during the 
war, does not inspire confidence. No nation is so 
firmly wedded to caste as Germany, but in training 
and selecting her naval officers she studied only 
efficiency, and from comparatively unpromising 
material produced capable men. There is no doubt 
that they handled and fought their ships with skill 
and daring. Their gunnery was excellent, and their 
dock-yard organisation perfect. We should like to 
know something more of the Admiralty’s plans in this 
direction. They have concealed much from the public, 
but the taxpayers are entitled to hear something of the 
way in which their money is to be spent. It is no use 
building costly ships, unless they are to be efficient, 
and handled by men of brain and ability. 


Sir Thomas Royden, deputy chairman of the Cunard 
Company, indicated the position of British shipping 
pretty clearly, when he addressed the shareholders 
last week. An increase of three millions in income 
was more than absorbed by increased costs! Of the 
gross earnings of the Company, labour received 14s. 6d. 
in the £, while dividends amounted to 6$d. Owing 
to strikes in the shipyards, ships have been sent abroad 
for completion, and only one vessel, ordered in June, 
1916, has been delivered to the Company this year. Con- 
tracts have been cancelled, and the ‘‘ time and lime,” 
or payment on cost system, introduced in the ship 
yards under Government control, has proved prohibi- 
tive in the case of private contracts. And in spite of 


the fact that there are now more cargo carriers afloat 
than can be employed profitably for years to come, the 
shipyard joiners’ strike continues, and with it the 
accompanying dislocation of the many industries 1n- 
terested in the construction of ships. 
that there is unemployment? 


Is it surprising 
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Although the public hear little of it, there is another 
disturbing influence at work highly detrimental to any 
resumption of shipping activity. Discipline aboard 
ship has dwindled and decayed, and nowhere is it more 
essential for safety and success. The foolish conces- 
sions made to the sailors’ unions have put sailors, like 
their unions, above the law, with the natural result that 
a captain is no longer master in his own ship. But 
even the sailorman of to-day is a good fellow at heart, 
and his respect for his captain and officers prevents him 
from taking advantage of lax concessions. Firemen, 
rough though they are, are also manageable, but the 
ship steward is of another kidney, a tip-hunting 
creature, well-known to all who travel by sea. It is 
perhaps, unfortunate that his department has been 
too much studied in passenger carrying lines. For 
long the Chief Steward’s word has “‘ gone ’’ where a 
captain’s could never reach. Be that as it may, the 
Steward’s Union, a new development, bids fair to up- 
set the temper of executive and shore staff alike. Its 
officials at once adopted a dictatorial manner, and at 
every port a delegate is waiting to make trouble with 
owners and officers. Discipline in the merchant service 
has gone; public trust demands its restoration. 


Divorce proceedings and that popular inside route, 
restitution of conjugal rights, are food and drink for 
the public, and pounds, shillings, and pence for the 
press; but is it not time that the silly letters and senti- 
mental trash with which our courts are flooded should 
be ‘‘ taken as read’’? We are with Mr. Justice 
Darling in his recent denunciation of the whole affair— 
a pitiful pandering to depraved tastes through the 
medium of a prostituted press. It is a put-up job, this 
restitution of conjugal rights, and a mockery of justice, 
if a profitable business for the legal profession. 


Capt. Buckmaster, the husband of a well-known 
actress, secured a farthing of damages and costs in an 
action for libel against Mr. Wimperis, a writer of 
revue. The latter in one of these concoctions made a 
reference to ‘‘ that cad, Buckminster,’’ and wrote a 
letter on the point which the Lord Chief Justice 
described as ‘‘ offensive and silly.’"” As for Capt. 
Buckmaster, it was remarked that ‘‘ the sooner he 
realises that he is not so important a person as he 
thinks he is, the better it will be for him and every- 
body.’’ The Lord Chief Justice ‘‘ would not have the 
time of the Court wasted on a squabble like this.’? We 
are glad to read these criticisms, for the fuss made 
about the smart world and the stage and its belongings 
is ridiculous. An already sufficient vanity is inflated 
by silly notices in the popular press. As for the pic- 
ture-papers, they have their own aristocracy, and a 
queer one it is. 


At the Daily Mail Birthday Luncheon, which occu- 
pies more than a column in its annex, the Times, every- 
thing, we gather, was immense, particularly the Rev. 
B. G. Bourchier, who prayed at some length. ‘‘ Make 
us willing for the truth’s sake to be voices in the wil- 
derness, voices and nothing more [no net sales to 
boast of }. Thou hast endued thy servant Alfred 
[Lord Northcliffe] with many singular and excellent 
gifts,”” which include apparently the duty or privilege 
of “* guiding aright the destinies of this great Empire.’’ 
The Rev. B. G. Bourchier seems, oddly enough, not to 
have perceived a method of guidance which consists of 
shouting with the largest crowd. Perhaps, however, 
he thought it past praying for. 


Further, we do not know where he got authority for 
supposing that Lord Northcliffe has been divinely en- 
trusted with the task of guiding aright the destinies 
of the Empire. We thought in our feeble way that the 
Prayer-Book, which, we presume, the reverend gentle- 
man sometimes reads, ascribed to ‘‘ the High Court of 
Parliament ’’ the ‘‘ safety, honour, and welfare of our 
Sovereign and his Dominions, that all things may be 
so ordered and settled by their endeavours... . ” 

Alfred ’’ is, indeed, a peer, but we have yet to learn 
that he contributes any of his wisdom and singularity 
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to the House of Lords. However, doubts as to these 
points, if any, were, of course, pacified by the imme- 
diate entry of 945 waitresses in suitable costumes, and 
the pulling of 10,000 crackers. Later, Lord North- 
cliffe, assisted by the Stentorphone, was able to speak 
of ‘‘ twenty-five years without an atom of friction be- 
tween the executive officers of the undertaking and the 
various editorial, commercial, mechanical, and distri- 
butive staffs.’’ 


We had heard rumours from time to time of another 
sort; but now they are silenced. An immense machine 
that runs for twenty-five years without an atom of fric- 
tion is, indeed, a marvel. It is all so prodigious that 
we really think his Lordship must be Napoleon come to 
life again; his lordly name, after all, begins with ‘‘N’’ 
like Napoleon’s, and the recognition is so suitable to the 
moment. The 7,000 guests doubtless included repre- 
sentatives both of Labour and Capital. Why don’t 
they live for a while in the Daily Mail office, and see 
how the Empire is guided without an atom of friction ? 
They could save the public enough to put up the net 
sales still higher. And think of the ensuing advertise- 
ments, which, we gather, are the most vital part of this 
great Empire, and the greatest of newspapers! What 
would the country be without its ‘‘ Alfred’’? For he 
is, like the Albert of whom Tennyson wrote: 

‘* How modest, kindly, all-accomplish’d, wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself, 

And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 

Not swaying to this faction or to that!”’ 
It seems a pity that the Rev. B. G. Bourchier has 
missed this apt quotation. 


It is a curious fact that the Labourites, so keen as 
critics of bias and autocracy, are biassed and autocratic 
beyond all reason. So far have they gone in this direc- 
tion that their press is quite discredited in their own 
ranks, while the acts and actions of the unions’ execu- 
tives are incredible in a country so free as ours. These 
things will inevitably bring Labour to grief. When 
one is fearful of the truth, there is little chance of gain- 
ing confidence, and the worker, conscious of the 
cowardice of the open ballot, and of his own know- 
ledge seeing the practice of deception by his leaders 
and his press, is wavering in his allegiance. The 
‘brains ’’ of the Labour movement have domestic 
difficulties in plenty, but nothing can justify either de- 
ception or coercion. 


Sir Ernest Cassel’s nerve hospital at Penshurst, for 
which he has given £225,000, is an excellent idea. It 
will be the only one of its kind, and is designed for 
those who cannot afford treatment in a nursing home. 
A great many families among the professional classes 
have suffered, and are suffering, severely as the result 
of the war. They make no complaints and get no 
consideration, while Labour is perpetually squealing 
about its trials, and squeezing a little more out of the 
pockets of the taxpayer, or idling with the help of a 
Government which cries with Master Slender, ‘‘Happy 
man be his dole! ’’ Sir Ernest Cassel’s recognition 
of the class that does work and has suffered most of 
any is very welcome, and we hope it will be followed 
by others. 


Mr. Norman McKinnel’s new production at the 
Comedy is not very far removed from melodrama, but 
it is saved by some clever acting and one or two good 
lines.’’ Not that we would decry melodrama in 
itself; it has its place like every other form of drama, 
but hardly at the Comedy, among such a_ distin- 
guished gathering of talent. ‘A Matter of Fact’ 
gives Miss Eva Moore an opportunity to display her 
emotional talent to the full, and very well she does it. 
Mr. Francis Lister as Egerton Chiltern handles a diffi- 
cult part quietly and with competence, and Mr. 
McKinnel is as delightful as usual, but in a rather 
colourless part. Miss Doris Lytton did her best as 
Beatrice Sinclair, but was handicapped by looking far 
too young to be an intimate friend of the middle-aged 
Sir Philip and Lady Marlow. It is a poor play made 
tolerable by clever acting. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE KENTISH COAST. 


APOLEON left his mark upon Europe, 
N not only as an immediate consequence of 

his military genius, but also directly by 
the repercussion of his activities. Regions where 
he never penetrated were braced up, poetry, 
especially of the patriotic kind, was stirred into 
life, and even painting felt the stirring of the nation 
and took on a new lease of reality. The very landscape 
of our coast is in parts still eloquent of those days of 
expected invasion, when nursemaids quieted refractory 
children with threats of Boney and when the old roads 
of the Romans from inland to the sea resounded with 
the clatter of horsemen and the tramp of the men of 
Kent. 

We have had specially drawn for us by Mr. Donald 
Maxwell three sketches to illustrate the subject. Stand 
upon the high land overlooking the vast track 
of Romney Marsh, and you will observe, as your eye 
travels over mile after mile of the green plain bordered 
by the sea, two curious features. One is an intermin- 
able procession of thick trees, making a monster cater- 
pillar, from Hythe by Appledore to Rye, in long 
straight lengths with an occasional kink as if the 
creature was creeping with difficulty across the land 
dragging his huge length along toward the Rother. 
From the headland at Stone in Oxney, which was once 
an island like Thanet, it is particularly striking. 


The Royal Military Canal as seen 
from the high land of Oxney Island. 


The other feature is the strange appearance of the 
coast line, which is studded by innumerable little turrets. 
These explain themselves after a moment’s considera- 
tion. It is clear that they are some sort of defences to 
command the beach. They are in fact the famous 
Martello towers, part of Pitt’s plan of countering a 
landing in this region. 


The first mystery, the caterpillar, is the Royal Mili- 
tary Canal, now thickly overgrown with stately trees 
that make it a conspicuous object, as it stretches across 
the marshes. This waterway, flanked by the Royal 
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The Martello Towers along 
the sea shore at Hythe. 


Military Road, joined Hythe with Rye, making Romney 
Marsh an island, and the second line of defence, should 
Napoleon succeed in flinging his army on the beach 
and silencing the coast batteries. It was also useful 
for transport of guns and munitions. Every few 
hundred yards there is a kink and a block house com- 
manding the reach. 

It is necessary to remember that Dungeness is the 
nearest point to France and Napoleon with the Grande 
Armée, and multitudinous gunboats and _ transports 
was encamped at Boulogne before this scheme of re- 
pelling an invasion had been completed. In_ the 
Kentish Gazette of Sept. 11th, 1804, the following para- 
graph appeared :— 

‘*On Thursday last Mr. Pitt, accompanied by 
Generals Twiss and Moore, met the Lords and 
Bailiffs of the Level of Romney Marsh, at Newhall 
near Dymchurch, to consider of the best mode of 
inundating the Marsh in case of invasion, when it 
was determined that, on the appearance on the 
coast, the sluices should be opened to admit the sea 
so as to fill the dykes, which might be accomplished 
in one tide, and in case of actual invasion remain 
open another tide, which would be sufficient to in- 
undate the whole level.’’ 


This scheme of defence, the forts, the canal and the 
flooding of the marshes, although quite sound for the 
military conditions of those days, was received with the 
usual scepticism and ridicule which Englishmen, espect- 
ally those imbued with the conservatism of rural places, 
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are prone to indulge in. One retired army officer was 
so incensed that he wrote to the Times offering as an 
effective substitute, and at considerably less expense 
to the country, to put his own cocked hat on a stick by 
way of protecting our sacred shores and striking terror 
in the breasts of all potential foes. 

As for the scheme of flooding the marshes, it is inter- 
esting to note that the level ot the land is so much be- 
low the sea at high tide in places, that were it not for 
Dymchurch wall, the steep land at Lympne would be 
still washed by the waves as when the Komans came, 
and be something like seven or eight feet deep in spring 
tides. 

A century has passed and Napoleon’s threat of in- 
vasion is almost forgotten, or only likely to be revived 
as part of the centenary remembrances of his death. 
From the heights of Lympne with its broad prospect 
of land and sea, 

‘* Where Grisnez winks at Dungeness, 
Across the narrow strip of salt,’’ 


our Premier and the French President have met in 
friendly discussion of their mutual interests. 

This is only one aspect of a sea-coast rich in tradi- 
tion and interest, which Mr. Bradley has discovered 
with the skill of a practised hand.* He writes with full 
knowledge and a sense of history which does not be- 
long to the ordinary guide to a particular district. The 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports, as he tells us, have 
no great idea of the past which belongs to them; but 
it takes an immigrant to discover the romance of a 
country. Mr. Bradley has revealed it abundantly; he 
appreciates the charm of nomenclature, of smugglers, 
and old buildings. He even can find something to say 
for Queen Elizabeth’s zeal for being entertained—part 
of her hereditary gift as a greedy Tudor—and he does 
not hesitate to stigmatise the reduction of amenities 
due to the claims of modern comfort. His allusions 
range from Cesar to Perkin Warbeck and from Vor- 
tigern to Jane Austen. He writes feelingly of the 
quiet of old days when watering-places were not 
crowded with fashionable people anxious to show off 
the work of their tailors and dressmakers. Folkestone 
is now like that, but not so much a suburb of London 
as other favoured resorts. This book is not for the 
newly rich or the week-ender; it is for those who have 
a real interest in English history and tradition and the 
features of English landscape. 

The illustrations in ‘ England’s Outpost’ are 
numerous, but not very satisfactory in quality. 


NAPOLEON : VARIOUS POINTS OF VIEW. 


HE centenary of Napoleon’s death, which occurred 

on Thursday, inevitably conveys the mind to the 
= wind-swept island of his captivity. St. Helena 
literature fills many a shelf already, yet it is unlikely 
that the world will ever grow weary of the poignant 
theme. The treatment of the vanquished of Waterloo 
by the British Government lends itself, for one thing, to 
our passion for national self-abasement. The Whigs of 
the day with Holland House as their rallying-point, 
made a martyr of Napoleon, carrying their sympathies, 
which had more than a touch in them of party spite, to 
ridiculous lengths. Candour must confess, however, 
that they were not altogether in the wrong. Be it 
admitted that their hero had to be cloistered somewhere, 
and, as the Elba experiment conclusively showed, at a 
point remote from Europe. Still, housing should have 
been provided for him superior to decrepit and rat- 
haunted Longwood; the ex-Emperor to whom Kings 
had cringed at Dresden should not have been addressed 
as ‘General Bonaparte,” and a kindly gaoler should 
have been set over him, not a dull martinet like Sir 
Hudson Lowe. We turn instinctively from the stupidities 
countenanced by Lord Bathurst to the faithful little band 
that remained to the end; Bertrand and Mme. Bertrand, 
Antommarchi and the rest. The two valets, Marchand 
and St. Denis, figure in a timely but rather scrappy little 
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book, edited by Sir Lees Knowles,* and of the pair St. 
Denis is something of a symbol. 

The good fellow was the son of one of the stable- 
hands of Louis XVI., but to keep company with Rous- 
ton, who was a genuine mameluke, Napoleon converted 
him into a sham mameluke and re-named him Ali. And 
Ali he remained, after he had been promoted from the 
post of outrider to that of librarian at Longwood. Such 
a transformation is typical of the First Empire, with its 
vamped satrapies dignified by classic labels, Etruria, 
Liguria, and what not; its hard-bitten marshals aggran- 
dised into dukes, and taking titles that they must have 
had to chew before pronouncing correctly, and its func- 
tionaries styling themselves arch-chancellors and grand 
equerries. Napoleon’s Court was regulated on a sys- 
tem ; he knew it was parvenu, and therefore, in his own 
phase, it had to dazzie and astonish. But, even after 
the Austrian marriage, when the Household was freely 
recruited from the old nobility, the affair to close 
observers like Mme. de Rémusat looked far from 
genuine. The Emperor carried himself with supreme 
dignity in public, but in his happier bour he pinched 
ladies by the ear, and cheated at chess. Most of the 
marshals never shook off the barrack-square; it was 
difficult to accept Masséna as Prince of Essling, and 
history has almost forgotten the fact, while Napoleon 
himself aptly defined Murat, successively Grand Duke 
of Berg and Cleves, and King of Naples and Sicily, as 
a crowned lazzarone. There were exceptions to the 
military want of manners, the amiable MacDonald, for 
example, who became Duke of Tarentum, and Berna- 
dotte, the Prince of Ponte Corvo. Taken as a group, 
however, the marshals let down a Court that imitated, 
though with homespun awkwardness, the splendours of 
the great days of Louis XIV., much as those riotous 
young women, Napoleon's sisters, failed to reproduce 
the elegance of Mme. Henriette and the Duchesse du 
Maine. 

In his dreary evenings of exile Napoleon was fond of 
reconsidering his marshals. The verdicts were some- 
times ungenerous, but then he was a sick and beaten 
man. Ney, for example, who saved the remnants of the 
Grand Army at the Beresina, and who did wonders at 
Waterloo, was decried by him as unfit to command 
more than 10,000 men, and as a mere general of division 
who ought never to have received a baton. With more 
reason, Soult, excellent in preparation, but irresolute in 
action, was described as ‘‘ only fit to be the intendant 
of an army.” Bernadotte was ‘‘ the twentieth among 
the generals.” In a welcome contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Napoleonic centenary,§ Sir Plunket Barton 
takes vigorous exception to this emphatic belittlement. 
Bernadotte, a fiery Gascon, showed nervousness in com- 
bined operations, especially when orders were trans- 
mitted to him by Berthier, whom he hated; but he 
acquitted himself with distinction in independent com- 
mands. He is hardly to be placed, as Sir Plunket places 
him, with Davofit, since he never did anything com- 
parable with Davofit’s handling of his outnumbered 
troops at Auerstadt, but he was a finished professional 
soldier, and when occasion demanded, as at Halle and 
Liibeck, he displayed extraordinary daring. 

Nearly twenty-three vears after Napoleon had closed 
his weary eyes at Longwood, Bernadotte died as Charles 
XIV. of Sweden. The son of the Pau lawyer had 
aimed at moderate things and succeeded, the son of the 
Corsican lawyer had tried to become paramount in 
Europe and failed. At St. Helena Napoleon passed 
their relationship under magnanimous review : ‘‘ I can- 
not say that Bernadotte betrayed me. In a manner he 
became a Swede, and never promised that which he did 
not intend to perform. I can accuse him of ingratitude, 
but not of treachery.” The easy secret of Bernadotte’s 
climb to royalty consisted in his capacity for being all 
things to all men. Important ladies like Mme. de Staél 
and Mme. de Récamier thought him delightful. He 
lent an ear to anti-dynastic intrigue, but never com- 
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promised himself. As governor of conquered territories 
he made friends with the inhabitants, and ruled them 
with a light yoke. When the succession to the Swedish 
throne fell vacant, his generous treatment of his Swedish 
prisoners at Liibeck gained him many a vote. Berna- 
dotte played the cards that chance had thrown his way 
with supreme skill, and emancipated himself from 
vassalship to Napoleon by the sublime Gasconade, 
‘* Sire, would you make me a greater man than your- 
self by obliging me to refuse a crown?” Yes, he be- 
came a sort of Swede, just as he would have become, if 
necessary, a sort of German or Italian. 

A survey of Napoleon’s career like Mr. Harold 
Wheeler’s animated, but rather superficial bookt helps 
4s to distinguish the various phases of Napoleon’s 
greatness and fall, so dramatically opposed to Berna- 
dotte’s supple slither upwards. At the same time periods 
are much easier fixed to his military genius than to his 
throws for political power. Lord Roberts well re- 
marked that his was a conspicuous good fortune in 
having to meet at the outset generals of mere routine in 
Melas and Wurmmser. Had he been confronted by 
Suwarrow in bis prime, the story might well have had 
another ending. But the Austerlitz campaign, at any 
rate, found him at the height of his strategic and tac- 
tical skill, both in the concentration of his armies against 
the uniortunate Mack, and the turning to account of the 
weakening of the Austrian centre in the crucial battle. 
After that, decadence begins, for he undoubtedly mis- 
calculated at Jena, an encounter dealt with by Sir Plun- 
ket Barton more authoritatively than by Mr. Wheeler, 
and his movements previous to Wagram lacked the old 
decision, though they had been gravely compromised no 
doubt by the faulty dispositions made by Berthier in his 
absence. So much of Napoleon the soldier. Of 
Napoleon the diplomatist it is fair to point out that, as 
First Consul, he inherited the aggressiveness of the 
Republic, and was therefore suspect of the Powers. 
The Treaty of Amiens was no better than a truce, and 
both sides regarded it as such; and even at Tilsit ragged 
ends were left to create future irritations. The trickery 
with which he has so often been charged was not by any 
means confined to Napoleon. There gradually came a 
time, nevertheless, when a world partnership would not 
content him, and nothing less than a world dominion 
would satisfy his ambition. At Erfurt, he told Las 
Cases at St. Helena, he discussed the affairs of Turkey 
with the Tsar. ‘‘ Alexander was very anxious that I 
should consent to his obtaining possession of Constanti- 
nople, but I could never bring my mind to consent to it.” 
Thus the pair drifted apart, and in the meantime the 
insane idea that he could break the sea power of Eng- 
land by decrees had gone far to break him economically 
and to lure him into the Peninsula whence thousands of 
his finest troops never returned. Napoleon, as Lord 
Rosebery happily phrases it, ‘‘ was wrecked by the ex- 
travagance of his own genius.” All the same, he was 
an enemy worth fighting. A hundred years after his 
death his name resounds through the world as a marvel 
of human faculties. He was only fifty odd years old 
when he died. Before he was forty, he had mastered 
the French Revolution, reconstructed the civil institu- 
tions of France, and given away kingships all over 
Europe. 


PRACTICAL ECONOMICS. 


NCE upon a time the great nations suddenly 
() stopped producing the things by which they 

lived, and started destroying them with all their 
might, making more than half the world like a chaos 
of lunacy at large. Then one day, almost as suddenly, 
it dawned on them that unless they stopped it, they 
must starve and go naked; and they saw that they had 
made another grave mistake, in destroying their means 
to live much faster than they had destroyed one 
another. It was so obviously less wise than the bar- 
barian way of the ancients, who: generally slaughtered 
each other with such economic insight that they had 
much more per man of the means to live, when the 
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battle was over. Was it because the barbarians had 
no University professors in political economy ? 

A reflective visitor from a saner world might weil 
conclude, ‘‘ Surely this must have been done by the 
submerged nine-tenths; the blind majorities must have 
risen in their millions, crass and furious, overwhelm. 
ing the enlightened tenth.” Yet the mad thing has 
been done wholly by the enlightened, chiefly by kings 
and professors. 

To meet the case, our own country has adopted a 
State contrivance by which everybody is to live at the 
expense of everybody else; a sort of family pooling in 
which princes and paupers tend to a common level, 
Over a million ‘‘ workers ’’ are already moving up 
ward to meet the princes on their way down to the 
middle region; another half-million close on their heels, 
and then probably five more millions indirectly depen- 
dent, filling that space in the scheme from the second 
line of advance to the bottom. The perfume in the 
middle region will presently be a little unpleasant for 
the princes, and the company not less embarrassing for 
the paupers. It would be wrong to suggest that there is 
anything of the pauper in the typical British workman, 
but he wrongs himself in a still deadlier way, if he as- 
sumes that the pool can last without degrading him. 
It sets him taking something for nothing, and this can 
only be done by one of two ways, theft or charity. Up 
to now, the British man, of all makes, has stood first in 
the world against this sort of degradation. 

There is a way out of this, a simple way, the only 
way, namely, work; but this implies an employer, and 
he is one of the princes in his way, therefore, on the 
downward route. In his own place, he could, and 
would, and did, employ people, millions of them; but, 
out of his place, he cannot do it. All he can do now 
is to sink in the pool, converting the food of manhood 
and freedom into pauperism. He cannot give away 
his stuff for nothing, and pay profitable wages with it. 
For a time he paid unprofitable wages with it, then 
shut his factory, properly preferring to see his ruin 
achieved in a manner from which his fellow-victims 
could learn something useful. They could learn noth- 
ing useful from wages that left a loss every pay-day. 
If he issued balance-sheets showing his weekly losses, 
the workers who took the wages would be the last to 
believe a figure of them. | 

It appears we must have capital, even from the em- 
ployer, to keep us going untii the things we make can 
be turned into food, clothes and shelter for us; often a 
long period, sometimes running over a whole year. 
No small thing this that one man among us keeps ten 
thousand of us in all we need as good workers for a 
whole year, until the first pieces of our produce begin 
to come round in things which, for the first time, we 
can honestly call our own. However, this has been 
argued often enough, and the worker would have 
capital otherwise, his own, socialistic. By all means! 
It is one of the delights we have been looking for all 
our lives, and have never met yet. Meantime, why 
destroy the next best thing, the thing, too, which alone 
must lead to the other, if anything ever does, or can, 
lead to it? For the present, the necessary supply of 
socialistic capital is seriously hindered by the high 
price for beer, and would probably be still more hin- 
dered by a low price for it. 

The way out is work. Work implies an employer. 
An employer implies profit. Profit implies produce on 
a rate of wage at which the thing can be done. The 
whole thing is in the workers’ own hands, and their 
alternative is the choice between starvation and 
charity, a choice which, however, goes only part of the 
way, to the point at which charity must stop, leaving 
nothing but starvation to the end. ; i 

First of all, the worker must realise his position: 
the rise in his wages is starving him. In war condi- 
tions, he studied ‘‘ cost of living,’? demanded wages 
high in proportion, and then found the things he pro- 
duced on his high wages quite unmarketable. They 
had cost so much that nobody but the very rich could 
buy them, and even the very rich denied themselves, 
expecting a saner market later. Which is the better 
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for a working-man, comfort on £2 a week, or starva- 
tion on £10? That is the question for the British work- 
man. Does he realise it? Not yet, but he must rea- 
lise it, or suffer. State charity may make the transi- 
tion easier, but, carried beyond a certain point, it can 
only multiply the hardship, and leave the last condi- 
tion worse than the first. A society living on its re- 
mainder from the wreck is like a workman burning his 
tools for a fire to cook his dinner. 

The metal worker replies, ‘‘ I cannot live on £2 a 
week.’’ The reply is adopted by the miner, the tex- 
tile worker, the food producer, the transport worker, 
and the rest. True, one of them by himself may not 
be able to do it, but let them all do it, and it becomes 
easy. Every man that accepts two pounds’ worth of 
comfort in place of ten pounds’ worth of starvation 
thereby enables another man to do the same, because 
each is thus enabled to buy and use the products of the 
other, now unmarketable because of high wages. 

There is double force in these considerations as ap- 
plied to a country like England. Can any of the 
statisticians tell us the percentage in normal times of 
British labour employed on manufactures for export? 
The great groups of the north seem to be mainly occu- 
pied in this way, especially the textile groups. They 
can no longer manufacture their products at a price 
within the means of their foreign consumer, because 
their rates of wages make it impossible; and they can- 
not well reduce their rates of wages until the same is 
done by those producing what they buy and consume. 

Why not a Trade Union Congress of all workers to 
settle two questions for themselves? (1) ‘‘ What 
are the wages we must accept to make our products 
marketable all-round among ourselves? and (2) What 
are the wages to make our products marketable 
abroad? ’’ Let them consider nothing but their own 
interests as workers, and set the miner’s high wages 
against the hunger of the cotton-weaver’s child. This 
time at least, there is strictly no fight between Labour 
and Capital. It is a fight between Labour and Labour; 
a fight, for instance, between the worker whose child is 
hungry from want of coal, and the worker who is pro- 
fiteering in hunger to keep his coal wages up to a high 
level. No capitalistic or Landlord Shylock ever 
thirsted for the heart’s blood of his Labour victim with 
a cruelty like this. 

Let the employer capitalist stand apart, and leave 
the workers to decide their quarrel. When they have 
made their decision, it is for him to examine it, and see 
if he can finance it without destroying the capital on 
which the workers themselves depend. If he cannot 
finance their decision, it remains for them either to find 
capital of their own in place of his, or to amend their 
decision so that they can use his money. Nine strikes out 
of ten are strictly a war by Labour against Labour, and 
if employers would but study this fact, it would surely 
help all concerned to realise their respective and inter- 
dependent necessities. 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. 


HE new Gaiety burlesque reminds us of Lant 

Street, as described in ‘ Pickwick.’ Like that 

reposeful thoroughfare, it sheds a gentle melan- 
choly upon the soul. It bears out a remark addressed 
to the present writer some years ago by Edward Terry 
in the course of a walk on the South Downs. In reply 
to the question, ‘‘ Why have you given up acting in 
Burlesque? ”’ he said, ‘‘ Because there is no one now 
who seems able to write it.’’ Indeed, the differences 
between the old Gaiety burlesques and their present 
Successor, ‘ Faust-on-Toast,’ are rather formidable. 
They both, it is true, possess one characteristic in com- 
mon—the dialogue in rhymed verse; but there the like- 
ness ends. This resemblance, moreover, is merely super- 
ficial. The old rhymed couplets were often witty and 
Polished and cleverly audacious, whereas the new dis- 
play a general feebleness so pronounced that one is 
almost thankful when the comedians start gagging, 
even though it be in their own peculiar prose. As we 
sat listening to the mild runnings of Mr. Shephard’s 
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muse, couplets from the old extravaganzas would come 
faintly echoing back— 
‘* Your bride, sir, loves your rival.” 
‘* That’s the deuce of her! ”’ 
‘* She wants to make a match.”’ 
‘* A match? How loose of her! ”’ 


And a dozen more from the texts of Reece and Burn- 
and, H. J. Byron, and W. S. Gilbert, all, in respect of 
one quality or another, still prosperously quotable. 
The old roars of laughter, too, with the crowded audi- 
ence swaying helplessly backwards and forwards like 
a cornfield in the wind! We could not but recall these 
as we sat the other evening during stretches of dialogue 
which were intended to be funny, but which smote the 
ear through a stillness so intense that one could close 
one’s eyes, and almost imagine oneself the sole 
tenant of the auditorium. It really was the oddest and 
least expected of experiences. Even the music, in its 
harmless, ladylike way, was tame in comparison with 
that of the old burlesques. True, it had the merit of 
being ‘‘ specially composed,’’ whereas in the days of 
John Hollingshead the incidental tunes were taken 
openly from Covent Garden or the music-halls. If, 
however, there is a melody in ‘ Faust-on-Toast,’ as 
stimulating as those of ‘ Over the Garden Wall,’ or 
*‘ He’s got ’em on,’ or ‘ Two lovely black eyes,’ or ‘ O, 
sir, do let me be,’ to which Kate Vaughan and E. W. 
Royce used to waltz together so charmingly in ‘ The 
Forty Thieves,’ all we can say is that we failed to re- 
cognise it until we came to the ‘ Pas de Quatre ’— 
which, after all, is one of the old tunes, though of a 
later date than the Hollingshead or palmy period. 
Furthermore, as a result of having to deal with so 
much ineffective material, the players inevitably be- 
come ineffective. On the evening of our visit Mr. 
Robert Hale worked hard as Mephistopheles, but failed 
to be anything like the Mr. Hale we have seen else- 
where, taking things quite easily, yet convulsing his 
audience. Miss Gay, too, worked tremendously, par- 
ticularly in her song, ‘ I want a man to hold me’ (the 
words, by the way, we were gratified to discover from 
the programme, were not written by Mr. Adrian Ross, 
who has provided most of the lyrics); and we came 
away persuaded that, in happier circumstances, she 
might be very droll indeed. Now and then such good 
comedians as Mr. George Barrett and Mr. Morris 
Harvey evoked laughter, and perhaps by this time they 
are evoking more; and pretty Miss Nancie Lovat, as 
Siebel, strolled in and out and talked and warbled a 
little. But all the brains and beauty and personality 
in the world are of small avail when the ‘‘ book ”’ lacks 
point. Even the comic geniuses of the Gaiety com- 
pany in the Hollingshead days, harnessed to such a 
libretto as that of ‘ Faust-on-Toast,’ could have done 
little more than spread dismay around. 

To turn from all this shadow to the substance of 
‘The Witch of Edmonton,’ lately revived by the 
Phoenix Society, is a pleasure, though a melancholy 
one. Here we have a play of 1621, presenting a story 
of witchcraft, handled in the manner of imaginative 
men who were masters of dramatic effect, and who 
also believed, or appeared to believe, in the dreadful 
fantasies with which they were dealing. Described as 
‘a tragic-comedy by divers well-esteemed poets, Wil- 
liam Rowley, Thomas Dekker, John Ford, etc.,”” it 
has its longueurs nowadays, but it also has its thrill- 
ing and often unexpected outbursts of passion and 
poetry, and, when these come, the whole tragic thing 
fairly flares like a torch. Few things are more pitiful 
in our social history than the lives and deaths of such 
miserable women as the heroine of this play, Elizabeth 
Sawyer. Mr. Masefield once dealt in the modern 
fashion with such a story, and the effect was harrow 
ing enough in all conscience; but here, presented with. 
the naiveté and credulity of the early 17th century, it 
becomes even more dreadful. We are grateful to the 
Pheenix Society for reviving the play and giving it so 
intelligent a performance. In the small part of Rat- 
cliff’s mad wife a quite remarkable piece of acting came 
from Miss Edith Evans; Miss Mary Barton, in the 
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character of Susan, showed how accomplished a dis- 
euse she can be; and Mr. Cochrane, as Cuddy (a char- 
acter which is the happiest inspiration in the play, for 
it shows how a sense of humour may meet and defeat 
the Devil himself), and Miss Thorndike as the witch, 
also gave us glimpses of the art of acting as refresh- 
ing and as rare as a good cup of coffee. 
[We are glad to notice that the feeble Gaiety piece has 
now been withdrawn.—Eb., S.R.] 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
66 Y Darling Child,—I am so glad your chest 
M is better; I think you had better not give 
up painting, dear, unless it makes the pain 
worse, as it is a sedentary employment without much 
exertion of the mind, and therefore a relaxation.’’ Thus 
Dr. Ethel Smyth’s mother, in familiar discourse, has 
unconsciously revealed the secret of three-fourths of 
the paintings which are sent to the Royal Academy, 
and of a fair proportion of those which are annually ex- 
hibited there and elsewhere. We are grateful to Dr. 
Smyth for the preservation of these illuminating 
phrases in her memoirs. They solve the eternal ques- 
tion, Why are these paintings done? By inference 
we discover also the secret of the popularity of the 
Royal Academy. That popularity is not so great as 
it was, but hundreds of paintings produced in the spirit 
of Dr. Smyth’s remarks continue to be gazed at annu- 
ally, for the sum of one shilling and threepence, by 
thousands of persons who appreciate such work be- 
cause, for them, too, art is a source of idle amusement, 
or an agreeable stimulus acceptable without effort by 
commonplace minds. Our sightseers become impatient 
if they have any trouble to surmount in gaining pos- 
session of an artist’s meaning. This year the Academy 
goes on much as usual. The number of paintings 
shown has been thinned with great advantage. There 
are, as frequently happens, one or two excellent pic- 
tures, and quite a number which are well worth looking 
at. Rich sentimentality no longer constitutes a sufh- 
cient reason for acceptance by the jury: the only pic- 
ture of a little child in her nightdress, playing with her 
dolls, is by no means without positive merit. The bol- 
stering-up of the Academy by the election of artists 
who have long since gained their reputations outside 
its walls has had some result, and one or two rooms 
look, at first sight, very much like sections of the New 
English Art Club of fifteen years ago; another conse- 
quence of this sensible innovation is that young artists 
who, from prejudice or from a reasonable feeling of 
certainty that they stood no chance of being hung, 
would otherwise have avoided Burlington House, have 
been encouraged to send in their works. We observe, 
for instance, a number of paintings by Mr. Allinson, 
and others by students still at the Slade School or the 
Westminster School of Art—young men whose tenden- 
cies do not altogether conform to the standards of Sir 
Arthur Cope or Sir David Murray. But the note of 
change and progress is very gently sounded, and the 
old objections and criticisms rise once more. ‘‘ What 
is called the Academic system,’’ said Waagen, before 
the Victorian era had begun, ‘‘ gives an artificial eleva- 
tion to mediocrity.’’ Mediocrity is still too much in 
power, and now as ever, since the days when Sir 
Joshua Reynolds resigned because he ‘‘ could no longer 
persuade himself to rank with such beings ’’ as his 
fellow-Academicians, the bitterest attacks are resisted 
comfortably enough. 

In the domain of portraiture, the present exhibition 
offers the usual choice of painters of devastating ac- 
complishment. There is ‘ Le Chef de 1|’Hétel Chat- 
ham,’ by Sir William Orpen, himself the perfect 
cuisinier of pictorial ragouts; or ‘ Sir William Mac- 
Cormack,’ by the same artist—very like the sitter, but 
not interesting enough in character; and both are dex- 
terously painted, with an emotionless certainty by which 
any object in nature, animate or inanimate, is evenly 
reduced to so much brilliantly covered canvas. Mr. 
Greiffenhagen arouses our attention far more by his 
‘ Sir Rider Haggard.’ He has been deeply interested 
in his sitter, and, without the advantage of a specially 
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pleasant quality of paint, has vividly conveyed his in- 
terest to the spectator. Mr. Connard, in some small 
portraits of men, is expressive as well as technically 
accomplished. Sir William Llewellyn (it is astonish- 
ing what a galaxy of knighthood we move among) and 
several dozen others imitate the human head with con- 
siderable ability, but without a whit more distinction 
than M. Paul-Albert Besnard in his ‘ Portrait de ma 
Fille.’ This is a poor reminder of M. Besnard’s early 
talent. Mr. Walter Russell has nothing to equal his 
‘ Mr. Minney ’ of last year. The charm of his women’s 
portraits is a little too consciously sought after, and 
the resulting ‘‘ prettiness,’’ largely brought about, as 
in Mr. MacEvoy’s later work, by an over great interest 
in minute variations of local colour (at the expense of 
design), also affects his extremely able and conscienti- 
ous ‘ Interior.’ Three artists may be taken to repre- 
sent other conflicting kinds of portraiture. Mr. Ken- 
nington, whose harsh, determined full length of Lord 
Pentland compels respect, has a category to himself, 
Miss K. Clausen’s ‘ Magda Agafonova ’ is noticeable 
among the smaller pictures which avoid banality; and 
Mr. Cadogan Cooper escapes from the literal imitation 
of nature by evolving a new unearthly type of soft, 
pink femininity. 

We have chosen to review the oil portraits because, 
on the whole, they seem to be most characteristic of 
the Royal Academy at its best. In a short notice of 
the twelve hundred works exhibited, heterogeneous as 
they are in spirit and material, something must go by 
the board. There are interesting things to be found 
among the subject-pictures and the landscapes, and 
the architectural room deserves careful study. A close 
inspection of the sculpture may perhaps reveal a spark 
of genius which is not immediately apparent. But, 
whatever may be left unsaid, it would be improper to 
neglect the remarkable contribution of Mr. Henry 
Lamb, whose unexpected appearance may, we hope, 
be a portent which bodes well for the future of the 
Academy. His new picture, ‘ A dressing-station on 
the Struma,’ has a greater unity of interest, a more 
able concentration about a central motive, than his 
earlier work in the Imperial War Museum. In both 
pictures the spirit of intense realism is the same. There 
is, of course, considerable selection, of the kind prac- 
tised by the greatest realists, but Mr. Lamb definitely 
declares himself of the ‘‘ tranche de vie ’’ school, and 
achieves design without distortion or arbitrary adjust- 
ment. He is incapable of theatrical emphasis or mock 
heroics. Like Breughel, he displays a curious nicety 
in the study of gesture and movement. He scrutinises 
narrowly the appearance of trampled earth, and a 
hundred details strangely neglected by other artists 
whose realism, unlike Mr. Lamb’s, has a purely photo- 
graphic intention. In his war pictures the kind of 
truth Mr. Lamb is concerned with is more nearly re- 
lated (to use a literary illustration) to Tolstoy’s ‘ War 
and Peace ’ than to the less subtle form popularised by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. If we look for the perfect nega- 
tion of every quality we find to praise in the ‘ Dressing 
Station,’ the ‘ Passing of the Unknown Warrior y by 
Mr. Frank O. Salisbury will give us every satisfaction. 


Last week by an accident we omitted the title of the 
book noticed under the heading ‘A.D.C.’ It 1s 
‘ Reminiscences of Arthur Coleridge,’ edited by Mr. 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland, and published by Messrs. Con- 
stable at ros. 6d. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TAXATION AND RECKLESS EXPENDITURE. 


IR,—Whither are we drifting? Out of a popula 

tion of about forty-five millions, practically all the 
direct taxes and a very large proportion of those which 
are indirect, are paid by two and one-half million 
people. It seems increasingly clear that these two and 
one-half millions will be unable to continue to endure 
such exactions. We are governed by politicians, not 
by statesmen, and these politicians are afraid to 
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the House of Commons and their own constituents the 
truth, because it is unpalatable and its exposition 
would make them unpopular. A prominent Labour 
leader is allowed almost unchallenged to advocate what 
he calls a ‘‘capital levy ’’ of four thousand millions, 
when it is obvious that no more fatuously ignorant 
suggestion could be made. Nobody took the opportu- 
nity to insist on his explaining in what form he ex- 
pected to get his levy. Gold? It does not exist, and 
if it did, how would the Labour party dispose of it, 
or use it? Securities? What could be done with 
such a mass, who would or could buy them, and how 
could the buyers pay? Lares et Penates? Who would 
buy? Why cannot the Labour leaders learn the dif- 
ference between capital and currency, and why can 
they not understand that such a levy as they suggest 
means nothing but the annihilation of credit to the 
exact extent of their levy. If all that one individual 
possessed happened to be War Loan, wherein does 
their levy differ from repudiation, and what would hap- 
pen in the event of a future British Government loan 
abroad ? ; 

Why should we, two years after the war, be in- 
dulging in such unsound makeshifts as doles, sub- 
sidies, and similar feeble attempts at interference with 
the fundamental and inexorable law of supply and de- 
mand? Competition and good work for good pay are 
the only reducers of prices; control can never accom- 
plish the same result. _ Why do the politicians not 
preach that doctrine? Why can we not dispense with 
some of the huge new departments with their accre- 
tions of tenacious bureaucrats? The country may be 
forced to meet a budget like the last one, but it cer- 
tainly cannot afford such expenditure. The fact can- 
not be too often emphasised that the most important 
cause of unemployment is high taxation, which acts as 
a clog on industrial and individual enterprise, to an 
extent which the politicians refuse to recognise. In- 
dustries which pay an income-tax of 30 per cent. can- 
not possibly compete with those of other countries not 
staggering under such a burden. The politicians 
either will not, or cannot, recognise what appears to 
most people to be simple and elementary; and if they 
will not recognise such facts, it is obviously too much 
to expect that they should expound and drive them 
home. It is likewise apparently too much to hope that 
there should be any broadening of the basis of indirect 
taxation, so that more people should pay something, 
but if we could attain such a result, an act of justice to 
the two and a half million would be done, if in doing it 
some of their burden were lifted. A common delusion 
is that the Income Tax is a tax on the rich. At pre- 
sent, it is a tax in most instances on the relatively poor, 
but unfortunately the poor with few votes and no trade 
unions. Must we paraphrase panem et circenses into 
cinemas and football matches, and stand by while the 
best in the country are thrown to the lions of the In- 
land Revenue? It is a pity that the SarurDay REVIEW 
is not read by a larger number of the more intelligent 
proletarians. 


10 Gower St., W.C.1 


E. M. COX. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


SIR,—I have read with interest the letter from my 
neighbour in Orange, N.J., which Mr. Ralph V. 
Woods contributed to your issue of April 2nd, and 
would like to add a little to the information it contains. 

The enraged Americans from whom the 1,000 New 
York policemen protected the pro-German and anti- 
British meeting were mainly members of the American 
Legion—i,e., soldiers who had fought against Ger- 
many, some of them having been wounded or gassed. 
It is probable that, as a whole, they did not object to 
the meeting as anti-British, but as pro-German. 

Some months before that time the New York soldiers 
of the war paraded in uniform on Fifth Avenue, many 
thousand strong, to. .further their application for a 
bonus. As they marched in review order, platoon after 
platoon was headed by a Sinn Fein flag side by side 
with the Stars and Stripes. The writer of this letter, 
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who watched the parade for an hour, saw three or four 
French flags, but not one Union Jack. There was no 
necessity for police protection of the Irish republican 
emblem, and lookers on, in raising their hats to the 
United States colours, had to include the other in their 
salute. 

New York may be cursed with a pro-German Mayor, 
but if so, who is responsible for the curse? The Mayor 
was elected by the votes of the men of New York, and 
here are the figures of the election, held in November, 
1917—seven months after declaration of war by the 
United States :— 


Hylan (the present Mayor) 113,728 votes 


Hillquist (Socialist) 51,176 ,, 
Mitchel (anti-German) ... 66,748 ,, 
Bennett (anti-German) ... 13,230 ,, 

Total ... 244,882 ,, 


Thus the anti-German candidates received 79,978 
votes. 

Mr. Hylan’s attitude towards Germany has not 
changed since the election; Mr. Hillquist was at least 
a Pacifist; and Mr. John Purroy Mitchel (though a 
grandson of the Irish John Mitchel) was a loyal Ameri- 
can and devoted heart and soul to the cause of the 
Allies, including Great Britain. He died soon after the 
election, a hero in the service of his country. New 
York would not have him for its Mayor. 

A common saying in American political circles is, 
“‘ As New York (State) goes, so goes the country.” 


UBIQUE. 
New York, April 14th. 


THE TIMES, THE ARCHDEACON, AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 


SIR,—On the 27th ult., I was one of the very large 
audience of the British Academy’s Shakespeare Lec- 
ture. It was delivered this year by Mr. John Masefield, 
and, in the opinion of Sir F. G. Kenyon and Lord 
Bryce, and manifestly of all its hearers, was a notable 
contribution to the knowledge of Shakespeare. I 
came away feeling confident—good, easy man that I 
am—of finding a verbatim report of it in the Times 
next day, particularly as that journal had on the day of 
the lecture devoted two entire pages of reporting space 
to the judgment in the case of Archdeacon Wakeford. 
Next morning I discovered that the Shakespeare Lec- 
ture was estimated in that journal at the value of 
exactly 33 lines and a word and a half! So much for 
the ‘‘ leading journal ’’ and the cultured movement of 
the time ! 

AN OLD-FASHIONED MAN. 


A ‘“* WHITE-HEADED” BOY. 


SIR,—I notice that your correspondent C. seems 
rather disturbed by the description of ‘‘ white-headed’’ 
boy applied to Clive Newcome. I presume the refer- 
ence is to Chap. IV. of ‘ The Newcomes,’ where Clive 
is credited with ‘‘ white hair, and bright blue eyes.’’ 
Thackeray speaks again in the last chapter of the book 
of a ‘‘little white-haired gown-boy.” The phrase 
does not indicate, I think, anything of the ‘‘ albino” 
type, which might be disagreeable, but simply the very 
light hair of youth. In the ‘ Old Curiosity Shop ’ of 
Dickens, Chapt. 25, Little Nell and her grandfather 
have arrived at the poor schoolmaster’s, and the 
former sees the boys come in, the first one being ‘‘ a 
small white-headed boy with a sunburnt face.’’ Later, 
‘* another white-headed boy came straggling in, and 
after him a red-headed lad, and after him two more 
with white heads. . .’’ There can hardly, I think, 
have been four albinos in the class. 

The use of ‘‘ white-headed ’’ as above goes back to 
Walter Scott, from whom Thackeray may have taken 
it. For the moment, I have lost the reference. But I 
am fairly sure that it means colour, and not the use 
of ‘‘ white boy ’’ for ‘‘ favourite,’’ which also occurs 
in Scott, and has been traced in Ninth Series, Vol. X. 
of Notes and Queries. 

W. H. J. 
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SOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. 


SIR,—Can you tell me who wrote the following 
lines ? :— 
‘‘ Then the great God—master of every trade, 
Told them of tasks performed and of Edens newly 
made, 
And they rose to their feet, as he passed by, 
Gentlemen unafraid.’’ 


1 have looked in Kipling’s verse, and failed to dis- 
cover the lines. They seem to be rather in his style, 
and perhaps are due to some of his numerous followers. 
Much as Kipling appears to disgust the young literary 
man of to-day, he has had a greater influence on cur- 
rent English, both in prose and verse, than any living 
writer. 


M. D. 


THE DEATH OF THE EARTH. 


SIR,—It may appear improbable, but there are 
people who have need every day of a new preoccupa- 
tion. For example, the grave question of the time that 
still remains for the earth to live is being calculated 
by scientific men in Italy. It is not a new question. 
The problem has gone to sleep time after time, pro- 
bably because it was impossible to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution. 

It has re-appeared on the Italian horizon in journals 
and reviews. An astronomer after minute calculations 
of the stars in the heavens has concluded as follows. 
The sun will grow cold gradually, but it will be able to 
give heat for ten thousand centuries—that is for one 
million of years the earth will receive the heat neces- 
sary to function, more or less decently, this earth, 
with its beautiful family of grass and of animals, in- 
cluding man. That is some consolation to impover- 
ished, controlled, and exasperated humanity during an 
insensate outburst of coal strikes, and of the menace of 
the Triple Alliance and ‘‘ direct action.’’ 

After the million years, not the deluge, but good- 
night; chaos complete; and what is worse, an Icelandic 
temperature of cold that will destroy all vegetable and 
animal life. It is asked by more than the wicked—is 
the calculation of the Italian astronomer accurate and 
reliable? The reply is that scientists, like doctors at 
the bedside of a patient, are always right. In any case 
the patient—alias humanity—can console himself. He 
has one million of years for reflection, and to make his 
last will and testament. 

THOMAS OGILVY. 


PERJURY AND THE PRESS. 


SIR,—Your comment on the increase of perjury in 
the law-courts is, I fear, only too well justified. Cer- 
tainly it is supported by Mr. Thomas Holmes in a book 
which records a long experience as a Court Missionary. 

But what are reasonable people to do, confronted 
with our modern Press, which makes heroines of per- 
jurers? The impudent lying of Mrs. Bamberger led to 
her incarceration. As soon ‘as she comes out, the 
popular press makes a fuss of her, her costume, her 
remarks on the unsatisfactory character of prison dress, 
the triumphal meal given to her by ber friends, etc. 
All this twaddling glorification of such a woman makes 
me sick. But doubtless it is read eagerly by many, 
and it brings more coppers. 

**Si recte possis, si non quocunque modo, rem,” 
Horace’s receipt for success is still valid, and a clergy- 
man at a famous lunch prays for ‘‘ Alfred,’’ the Lord’s 
servant, and adds a fatuous reference to John the Bap- 
tist, who, so far as I am aware, was never concerned 
with net sales, and took no money for his work. It 
is all so ridiculous that it makes one laugh. But the 
laughter has a note of bitterness in it to one who would 
not care to advertise the Carmelite prophets with the 
Stentorphone, because he is an old-fashioned 
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REVIEWS 
THE CRIME OF 1917. 
Austria’s Peace Offer, 1916-1917. Edited by C. E, 


Manteyer. With an introduction by Prince Sixte 
de Bourbon. Constable: 25s. net. 


te Prince Sixte de Bourbon, son of the Duke of 
Parma, is a brother of Zita, late Empress of 
Austria. It is evident from this authentic and very 
interesting book that the Emperor Charles and his wife 
both trusted and loved the young Prince. The Emperor 
no sooner succeeded Francis Joseph in 1916 than he 
determined, if possible, to escape from the clutches of 
the Kaiser William, and to draw Austria out of a war 
with which he had no sympathy, and which he saw was 
ruining his empire. He selected his brother-in-law to 
be the instrument of making a separate peace in 1917 
betwen Austria and the Entente Allies. The Prince 
Sixte was by this time an officer in the French Army, 
having entered the war as a Belgian officer, owing to 
the almost incredible refusal of the French Government 
to allow him to enlist in the French army. He was, 
however, influential enough to obtain special facilities 
for visiting his relatives in Vienna, where he went twice 
for the purpose of discussing peace negotiations. The 
Emperor Charles wrote two letters to the Prince, of 
which facsimiles are given in this book, authorising 
him to negotiate a separate peace for Austria with the 
Entente. The bases of-this peace were to be a recogni- 
tion of France’s claim to Alsace and Lorraine, the 
evacuation of occupied territory in France and Bel- 
gium, with reparation and indemnities, and the cession 
to Italy of the Trentino, Trieste being left over for dis- 
cussion, with the wish that it should be made a free 
port. The only stipulation which the young Emperor 
made for himself was that the integrity of his empire 
should be preserved, and that he should be protected 
by the Entente from the possible consequences of Ger- 
man punishment. These letters were laid before the 
President of the French Republic and the Prime Minis- 
ter of England in the first six months of 1917. 

Let us consider for a moment what would have been 
the result of the acceptance of the Emperor Charles’ 
offer. With the withdrawal of Austria from the war, 
Turkey and Bulgaria would also have disappeared as 
combatants. Germany would then have found herself 
cut off from the supplies of corn and oil from Galicia 
and Roumania, and would have been left to fight Eng- 
land and France alone on the Western front, without 
lubricants and without wheat. The political results 
would have been hardly less momentous. The Em- 
perors of Austria and of Russia would have been saved; 
in short, east of Berlin there would have been a Europe 
to deal with. It is impossible that Germany could 
have continued the fight single-handed against France 
and England for more than a few months. Millions of 
lives, thousands of millions of pounds, and the very 
principle of Government, would thus have been saved. 

This offer of peace, having been duly considered by 
the Governments of the Entente, was rejected. Surely 
the future historian will say that no greater crime was 
committed during the war. Whose fault was it? 
Prince Sixte came to London, stayed there some weeks, 
and saw the Prime Minister several times. Asa touch 
of comedy in an otherwise sombre and tragical mis- 
carriage, the Prince records that having called one 
day in Downing Street, and finding the Prime Minis- 
ter engaged, Mr. Davies, one of his private Secretaries, 
consoled him for waiting in the ante-room by giving 
him a cigar, which the Prince describes as ** moderately 
good.’’ To do him justice, Mr. Lloyd George seemed 
to be really keen on making a separate peace with Aus- 
tria, and we think he must be acquitted of blame in 
this matter. The personages between whom the re 
sponsibility of this awful blunder must be divided are 
M. Ribot, the French Premier, Baron Sonnino, the 
Italian Premier, and Count Czerin, the Foreign Minis- 
ter of the Emperor Charles. The last-named was 4 
coward, and terrified by Ludendorff ; of M. Ribot it is 
enough to say that he was an old and fumbling politi: 
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cian, whose only thought was to keep his majority in 
the Chamber. Baron Sonnino, whom Mr. Lloyd 
George described as ‘‘ violent, very violent,’’ must 
bear the chief share of the obliquy. Sonnino is the son 
of an Alexandrian Jew by a Scottish mother, and the 
offspring of such a union is likely to be a hard bar- 
gainer. As a matter of fact, Sonnino it was who 
vetoed the separate peace with Austria, because the 
so-called claims of Italy were not satisfied by the Aus- 
trian proposals, and those claims were unconscionable, 
including as they did not only the Trentino, but Trieste, 
Fiume, the Adriatic Islands and Dalmatia, besides the 
Dodekanese, and a large slice of Asiatic Turkey. As 
Prince Sixte observed, with caustic common sense, let 
Italy take with her armies the territories which she 
claims! But it was just before Caparetto that these 
impossible claims were pushed by Sonnino upon Eng- 
land and France. And so the war was continued for 
two years more. Ribot has disappeared. Sonnino 
has disappeared. The three Emperors have disap- 
peared, and the spring of subordination, the principle 
of all authority, has been destroyed, probably for a 
generation. We congratulate the Baron Sonnino in 
his retirement upon the results of his diplomatic 
triumph. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting. 
Volume IV. By James Ward. Chapman & Hall. 
15s. net. 


O many Histories of Painting by artists of all 

countries, especially by the Italian masters, have 
been written that one is inclined to wonder at the neces- 
sity for any fresh works on the subject. Mr. James 
Ward, however, states in the preface to his first volume 
that his aims have been to indicate how various Schools 
of Painting mutually influenced each other; to trace the 
influence of individual masters upon their contem- 
poraries and their own pupils and followers; and, 
further, to describe the various methods and mediums 
adopted by some of the more important Italian masters 
in the execution of their works. This he has done in 
a clear and concise manner, giving a description of the 
painters’ principal works and methods. There may, 
perhaps, be too much of a tendency amongst the pre- 
sent day art critics to decry the judgment of eailier 
wiiters and authorities. Mr. Ward writes :— 


““In the representation of these romantic scenes, 
with all their charm of rich and glowing colour, 
Giorgione ministered to the public taste of the times. 
It was also becoming more and more the fashion 
among the wealthy people of Venice to form private 
picture galleries where small cabinet-sized pictures 
could be hung, together with portraits. | Conse- 
quently, to meet the growing demand, numerous 
artists occupied themselves in painting small port- 
able pictures, and as far as possible in the Giorgion- 
esque manner and spirit, during the first half of the 
sixteenth century. The majority of these works so 
closely resembled Giorgione’s own, that for centuries 
after they were regarded as pictures from the mas- 
ter’s hand. Most of these works have now been re- 
jected, though many are beautiful examples of Vene- 
tian painting, for even in the works of inferior Vene- 
tian artists of this time there is much charm and 
beauty.”’ 

He may be right to a certain degree, but after all, 
it is to a great extent a matter of opinion. He is also 
a little redundant in describing pictures of which illus- 
trations are given. For instance, it is stated that ‘ The 
Tailor,’ by Moroni, in the National Gallery, ‘‘ stands 
behind a table or board, a slightly bent half length 
figure, his face three-quarters to the right, with his 
shears in his right hand and a piece of cloth in his left.’ 
This is quite superfluous, with a reproduction of the 
painting, which is familiar to most people, before the 
reader’s eyes on the opposite page. It would have 
been more useful to insert the sizes of the original pic- 
tures beneath the illustrations. Mr. Ward, out of his 
Practical knowledge, has supplied some valuable notes 
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on the technical methods of Venetian Painting. These 
are a useful adjunct to the book. 

The present volume completes the writer’s account 
of Italian art. The first half of the book is a continua- 
tion from the previous volume of Venetian Painting 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and is con- 
tinued to the eighteenth century. The natural sur- 
roundings of the people doubtlessly influenced their art. 
The Florentine painters lived in a city with shaded 
streets and brown stone houses, surrounded by olive- 
covered hills. The tone of their works was subdued, 
and executed in the lustreless process of tempera. On 
the other hand, the Venetians, whose waterways re- 
flected the glory of the sky, were accustomed to bright 
and ever-varying colour. Their artists were amongst 
the first in Italy to use oil for painting in the manner 
discovered by the Van Eycks. Their works had a 
brilliance in colouring, which culminated in the paint- 
ing of Titian. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the glory of 
Venetian painting had become almost extinguished. 
There were no painters of note in the seventeenth, and 
only a slight flicker revived in the eighteenth. Tiepolo, 
Longhi, Canaletto and Guardi attempted to resuscitate 
it without avail. The succeeding chapters are devoted 
to the Veronese painters, of whom Antonio Pisano was 
the most distinguished. They are followed by descrip- 
tions of the artists of Ferrara, Bologna and other 
North italian towns. The volume concludes with the 
Eclectic School of Bologna and the decay of Italian 
art. 

SIR WALTER. 
The Intimate Life of Sir Walter Scott. By Archibald 
Stalker. Black. 10s. 6d. net. 


IFE, as Mr. Stalker remarks, is more than books, 

and if happiness and the gift of imparting it to 
all sorts and conditions of men count for anything in 
the verdict of posterity, Walter Scott deserves to be 
remembered as one of the greatest men who ever lived. 
A hundred inimitable little touches show his charm of 
manner, his infinite understanding, and his relish for 
human character. On this side Mr. Stalker does full 
justice to his subject, and has secured some unfamiliar 
matter which adds to the picture. But in other ways 
he seems to rejoice in a depreciation which we find 
somewhat astonishing. ‘‘ It ill becomes either you or 
me to compare ourselves with Scott,’’ said Thackeray 
to a young writer who excused himself for some literary 
laxity by saying that ‘‘ Sir Walter did the same.’’ 
** We should take off our hats whenever that great 
and good man’s name is mentioned in our presence.’’ 
Mr. Stalker would not do anything so silly. He rates 
Sir Walter, a good Conservative, for not appreciating 
the merits of the nascent trade unions. He thinks 
that ‘‘ his soul flamed with hatred of the spiritual im- 
pulses of his day,’’ and that he was ‘‘ altogether at 
enmity with the only righteousness of his age, the 
spirit of Shelley in literature, of the reforming party in 
politics.’’ Of course, nowadays the Labour party and 
the trade unions monopolise the gifts of righteousness 
and spirituality, as the Pharisees did once; but it is a 
little hard to expect that fact to be obvious a hundred 
years ago. The spirit of Shelley, who drove his first 
wife to suicide and was not contcnt with any mortal 
tie, because he had in a previous existence been in love 
with Antigone, may have been about perfect, but what 
Mr. Stalker does not seem to realise is that in Scott’s 
day men of letters in different political camps were 
bound to be opponents. He might have discovered 
that Scott was large-minded enough to send an 
anonymous contribution for the relief of philosopher 
Godwin, Shelley’s father-in-law. Mr. Stalker’s views 
on literature are such that he had better have left it 
alone. Scott’s idea that he had sooner be a gentleman 
than a man of letters annoys him :— 


‘* It was this carelessness of the fame that he had 
earned that enabled him in Wordsworth’s presence 
to quote Wordsworth with gusto, while Wordsworth 
also quoted Wordsworth at great length and nobody 
quoted Scott, and Lockhart boiled w'th rage. For 
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Lockhart held literature in some estimation, and 
Scott’s serenity was due to the fact that he consid- 
ered it only a profitable amusement. His spirit re- 
posed on Abbotsford and on his acres.”’ 


Why all this pother over a simple piece of under- 
standing on Scott’s part? He knew that Wordsworth 
only cared for his own writing, and had no more sense 
of humour than a solemn donkey. He was delicate- 
minded enough to forget his own success and flatter a 
literary brother. Of Scott’s verse we read that ‘‘ his 
rhymes were very vague.’’ This is simply not true: 
they are as good as anybody else’s, and an investiga- 
tion we have made at random in four of his poems 
shows that they are better than those of many admired 
poets. Scott was generally a careless artist, but he 
could be among the greatest writers of prose when he 
chose, as Mr. Stalker can learn from Dr. Saintsbury, 
late Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at 
the University of Edinburgh. It is waste of time, 
however, to instruct a writer who calls Boswell’s 
Johnson, ‘‘ apart from some too meagre details of our 
dearest Oliver rather verbiage for the book- 
worm than the substance of life.’’ We observe that 
Messrs. Black, the publishers of this volume, are also 
the owners of the Authentic Editions of the Waverley 
Novels. They should get a man who knows something 
about style and literature to explain that these books 
are still worth reading. It will be all the better, too, 
if he does not belong to the race of superior persons, 
and can reduce his condescension and political preju- 
dices to reasonable limits. Archibald Constable, a 
publisher with ideas far beyond his time, is a hero with 
Mr. Stalker; but the account of him does not include 
Lockhart’s damning comment that he ‘‘ hated ac- 
counts, and systematically refused, during the most 
vigorous years of his life, to examine or sign a bal- 
ance-sheet.’? We see no reason to suppose that he had 
‘* wit and humour not far inferior to Sir Walter’s 
own.’’ This is one of the conclusions that readers may 
not share with Mr. Stalker, any more than his fancy 
that ‘‘ Sir Walter made an ungovernable invalid.’’ He 
fought in his last days with unreasonable pertinacity 
against his growing weakness, just as Meredith 
would walk about, when he could not walk alone. But 
all the evidence of Lockhart, which we see no good 
grounds for disputing, tends to show that he main- 
tained a singular care and thought for others till the 
end. His humour was the overflow of a deep humanity 
which we do not easily associate with malice. His 
stern rebukes of Lockhart’s wild satire, which Mr. 
Stalker does not mention, show his good sense and 
courage in attacking an intimate. A land-hunger 
which to a modern Radical must appear ridiculous, and 
an excessive trust in friends whom he loved for their 
amusing qualities brought him down to ruin. But he 
1emained one of the finest of gentlemen—a thing that 
is uncommon among men of letters, and that an in- 
creasing amount of modern minds find it difficult to 
forgive. What Mr. Stalker thinks of him we know; 
but what he would have thought of Mr. Stalker we 
can only speculate. Finding himself praised at the 
expense of the Elizabethan dramatists, ‘‘ a dull set of 
ranters ’’; the Restoration writers, who ‘‘ could not 
be humorous ’’; and ‘‘ the Miltons, Popes, Swifts, 
Fieldings, Grays, and the rest,’’ who were ‘‘ dull and 
heavy,’’ Scott might have used strong language. 
But we do not think he would have taken the trouble. 
He knew in his lifetime Francis Jeffrey and several 
other conceited people who were not good judges of 
literature. And he knew that criticism may be both 
just and generous. He was generous to the very man 
whom he might have been expected to depreciate. Here 
are George Wyndham’s words concerning him and 
Byron :-— 


‘* What a man! Think of his magnanimity. He, 
of all men, wrote the only generous criticism on the 
Third Canto of Childe Harold (1816), at a moment 
when the world, for reasons good, bad, and idiotic, 
united to crush the rival who had eclipsed his poetic 
fame.” 


‘ HISTOIRE COMIQUE.’ 


A Mummer’s Tale. By Anatole France. Translateq 
by Charles E. Roche. Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 


is is a pleasure indeed to meet a translation of Anatole 
France, which preserves for us not only his thought 
in its entirety, but much of the grace and concision of 
his satiric expression. A translation of his words js 
never an easy task, and more than one of Mr. Roche’s 
predecessors have, not unnaturally, failed in an under. 
taking which demands as intimate an acquaintance with 
the byways of French literary life as with the re. 
sources of our own tongue. The ‘ Histoire Comique 
could not have been put into adequate English by any- 
one to whom the coulisses of the French stage were not 
familiar as household words. We do not expect that 
our readers will need more than to be reminded of the 
part Dr. Trublet, the doctor attached to the Odéon, 
plays in this story. It is not one of the most popular 
of Anatole France’s tales, but for its length, it is one 
of the best. It displays the author’s knowledge of the 
topsy-turvy world of the stage, of its ambitions, suc- 
cesses, and idiosyncrasies, insurpassable as it is true. 
We congratulate translator and publisher on a fine 
book. 


HENRY JAMES AND THE AMERICAN SCENE. 


The Europeans. By Henry James. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HE early roman ‘ The Europeans,’ is the latest 

volume in the new edition of Henry James now 
being re-issued. In 1878 the author modestly called 
it neither a novel nor a story, but ‘‘a sketch.’’ Ac- 
cepting the definition, we may call it a singularly com- 
plete specimen of its genre. The construction is 
simple, but adequate, the ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ of the 
country-house outside Boston and its circle is as 
subtly ‘‘ done ’’ as anything in James’s books, and the 
wit of the talk and purity of the style are calculated to 
give the highest delight. The author was only in his 
mid-thirties when he wrote his book, but the character- 
drawing in it has the precision and sharpness of a 
master. Mr. Wentworth, the narrow, courteous, kind, 
and dignified centre of the comedy, is particularly well- 
rendered. Every touch helps to define a figure which, 
on the cultured (or, if we may say so with all respect, 
the uncultured) side will remind some readers ot 
James’s portrait of Hawthorne. The figures of his 
two daughters, so subtly yet clearly differentiated; of 
the minister, Mr. Brand, and of the fascinating Euro- 
peans, Eugenia and her brother Felix, are no less ad- 
mirably rendered; while the diamatic interest of tne 
story never wavers. The book is not one of the author’s 
best known in this country, but it attracted much notice 
in the United States on its first appearance, and its 
delineations of home society were considerably re- 
sented. It is difficult to guess how or why the story 
should have been thus received. As it stands to-day, 
it presents a picture of American life of which, we 
should have thought, any society save a highly sophis- 
ticated and gold-sodden one would have been proud. 
How can it ever have been offensive to any Americat 
to be shown two Europeans bringing an ideal of life as 
Pleasure into a circle where the ideal was of life as 
Duty? We hazard the opinion that Henry James 
wrote this charming book largely out of a great ten- 
derness for his own country and people. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE JUBILEE OF THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL.—It was 
in this column that attention was first drawn, several months 
ago, to the approach of the anniversary which is being celebrated 
in the presence of the King and Queen this afternoon. 
Royal Choral Society is not quite so old, but the dates are 
near enough to combine the two. As a matter of fact the choir 
conducted for so many years by Sir Joseph Barnby, and after 
him by Sir Frederick Bridge, was largely formed out of the 
choir which Gounod collected and trained at Exeter Hall for the 
four choral concerts with which he started the musical history 
of the Albert Hall in connection with the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1872. Gounod not having proved a success as a choral 
conductor, still less as a compiler of artistic programmes, 
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speedily gave way to Barnby, who brought in the Novello Choir 
he had been directing at Exeter Hall, and in his first season 
(1873) gave six oratorio concerts which remain a “‘ record ” to 
this day, seeing that five of them took place in Holy Week and 
jncluded, in addition to Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ no fewer than four 
consecutive performances of Bach’s St. Matthew ‘ Passion.’ In 
the following year came a remarkable series of nightly concerts 
carried on for several weeks by the firm of Novello, which 
earned a great reputation for the hall; but owing to the difficulty 
of access at that time, did not draw sufficiently large audiences 
to make the undertaking worth while. It was a heavy loss 
relieved by notable artistic success. The season culminated with 
the first performance in this country of Verdi’s ‘ Kkequiem’ 
(May, 1875), under the composer. 

Strictly speaking, the huge building at South Kensington has 
not fulfilled the various objects which its original designer, the 
Prince Consort, had in view, when he suggested his scheme 
to the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851. They carried 
out the task of construction generously and well, though nothing 
on earth could lend real beauty to Colonel Scott’s plan for a 
roofed coliseum in red brick and terra cotta. But one after 
another the experiments for the ‘ Encouragement of the Arts and 
Sciences,’ the exhibitions, the picture-shows, etc., ended in dis- 
appointing failure—everything, in short, but music, which, with- 
out proving an adequate source of income, at least attracted the 
largest numbers and evoked the praise due to magnificent choral 
performances, organ recitals, and ultimately good Sunday con- 
certs. These, of course, were precisely the things for which the 
Albert Hall was best adapted until the supplemental Royal 
Charter granted an extension of the purposes for which it could 
be used, and (under the present manager, Mr. Hilton Carter, 
who followed Wentworth Cole in 1901) the place entered upon 
the profitable era of bazaars, fancy-dress balls, tournaments, 
meetings, congresses, celebrations, and last but not least, boxing 
matches. Without attractions such as these it could never have 
come near paying its way, even with the aid of the annual levy 
of £2 to which the seatholders object. In a sense, the art of 
dancing and the ‘‘ noble art of self-defence ’’ have come to the 
rescue of the ‘‘ divine art,’’ which, as experience has proved, 
could not possibly have supported this expensive concert hall 
without outside help. But when all has been said the Albert 
Hall remains the noblest concert-room in the world, and the 
only worthy home for choral music on a grand scale, with the 
exception of the Crystal Palace. 


‘THE WRECKERS’ AND THE ‘ HEBRIDEAN’ SYM- 
PHONY.—The 25th season of the Saturday Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall ended with a programme that included two very solid pieces 
of native music. Between them they spanned the whole longitude 
of our sea-girt isles from Cornwal to the Hebrides; the former 
resting upon the long love duet from Dr. Ethel Smyth’s opera, 
‘The Wreckers,’ while the latter touched far north with Pro- 
fessor Granville Bantock’s so-called ‘ Hebridean’ symphony— 
surely a misnomer for what is a typical example of the much- 
abused term ‘‘ symphonic poem.’’ Each in turn was conducted 
by its composer, which may have been a gain in some respects, 
but certainly not in all; for neither seemed to think of sparing 
the ears of the audience when blaring brass and double fortis- 
simos came along, as they did for a good deal of the time, 
especially in Professor Bantock’s work, which is largely devoted 
to the realistic portrayal of a terrific sea-fight between the 
Vikings and the Hebrideans. The din was almost beyond bear- 
ing. We counted over a hundred reiterations of one trumpet- 
blast on three high notes and then stuck our fingers in our ears 
in sheer despair until the trumpet player had lowered his instru- 
ment from his lips. Happily the reposeful calm and melodic 
beauty of the beginning and ending of the piece atoned in some 
measure for this long assault. Otherwise the composition con- 
tains much that is original, clever, and masterful in orchestral 
technique. Dr. Smyth’s opera was done years ago at Covent 
Garden and scarcely appreciated then at its true value. It con- 
tains some very dramatic and effective music, of which this 
love duet from the second act comprises some of the finest 
moments, but, after making full aliowance for the energy and 
earnestness of the singers, Miss Rosina Buckman and Mr. John 
Coates, it is impossible to pretend that this sort of concert 
rendering gave the excerpt a fair chance. Besides, the eye 
suffers as well as the ear, when the supposed lovers are making 
a mistaken attempt to act their parts on the platform, and the 
composer, perched high upon a lofty rostrum, directs the 
orchestra by figuratively prodding it with her baton. A welcome 
change from all this movement and agitation came later in the 
afternoon, when Miss Myra Hess played the Schumann concerto, 
Sir Henry Wood conducting. Here we had from a consummate 
mistress of her art the highest form of mental and spiritual 
achievement coupled with the smaliest amount of physical effort. 


MAGAZINES 


THE FORTNIGHTLY, besides its usual store of good 
economic and political articles, has an unusually long list of 
Papers of general interest. ‘“‘ Paravane”’ opens the number 
with an account of the doings of our Fleet in the Baltic after 
the end of the war; Dr. Hagberg Wright gives an account of 
the life and teaching of the great teacher of anarchism in the 
nineteenth century, Bakonnine, and emphasises the distinction 
between the Russian idealist and his rival prophet, the German 
Jew, Marx. Mrs. Stopes writes on ‘ The Heirs of Shakespeare’s 
Invention,’ in which she has much of value to say as to Shake- 
speare’s method of work and treatment of his sources. M. Jean- 
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Aubry on Conrad is the fine romantic manner, but, like the 
farmer’s champagne, does not get us any “‘ forrader.’’ Mr. 
Cyril Falls is properly appreciative of Henri de Regnier—and 
appreciation in its exact sense often implies a little of what is 
commonly thought of as depreciation. For our part, though we 
do not think either Mademoiselle de Maupin or ‘ La Chartreuse 
de Parme ’ to be great books of the world, we should hesitate 
to put M. de Regnier’s work beside them except as derivative. 
Sir Home Gordon is pessimistic about ‘ Cricket Problems cf 
To-day,’ though he opts for ‘‘ optimism in the future.’’ 


BLACKWOOD’S opens with an article, obviously by an 
amateur, which is one of the best pieces of writing we have 
met with for years—simple, effective, convincing. It is called 
* Experiences of an Officer’s Wife in Ireland,’ and it is calculated, 
if it were possible, to drive into the English mind the true state 
of affairs in that country. Gen. Younghusband describes in 
‘ The Regimental Durbar ’ the inner life of a native regiment 
in India, and the way in which its commander influences the 
spirit of his men. Mr. Hannay tells the story of a ship, ‘ The 
Malice Scourge ’ of 1595. ‘ Musings without Method’ are this 
month prompted by Brazil and the negro problem throughout 
America, while the continued fiction is as good as ever, and 
Mrs. Pepys supplies a side-note to the Diary of her husband. 


THE LONDON MERCURY urges Lord Crawford to extend 
the boundaries of his office as First Commissioner of Works so 
as to make it a Ministry of the Fine Arts—thinking that he 
would meet no opposition from other departments. But the 
moment he wanted to do anything of the kind, the other offices 
would suddenly develop a burning zeal to keep him out of it. 
The poetry is by Mr. Robert Nichol, Mr. J. Turner, and others 
—rather quelconque. Miss Katherine Mansfield has a dismal 
transcript of inefficiency. Mr. Shaw gives the substance of his 
address at the Tolstoy celebration, with much elaboration of the 
modern attitude towards Tragedy and Comedy, and a good deal 
of exaggeration as to the effect of Tolstoy’s methods. Mr. 
Williams reprints some very good folk-songs collected in various 
ways, and writes about them pleasantly. The air of one of them 
is reproduced. Mrs. Campbell insists that ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’ 
has its good points, and proceeds to make them evident. Cressida 
is the villain of the piece, Pandarus is of the family of Polonius, 
Troilus a youthful hero of the true metal, but hardly come to 
his years, and Ulysses is the third leading character of the play. 
The paper is quite well done and was worth doing. Mr. Norman 
Douglas is moved by Mr. Doughty’s book on Arabia to com- 
pare the impressions it leaves with those made by other travellers, 
and even to absorb some of its author’s style. Hermann Bahr 
writes on Goethe in modern Germany, and Mario Prag on 
Papini. The chronicles of the drama, arts, music, fiction, etc., 
are efficient without ceasing to be dull. The classics are treated 
lightly, but respectfully, in the persons of their modern inter- 
preters—the temptation of dealing with Mr. Wells, even, being 
kept strictly within bounds. Politics and Philosophy are also 
treated with humour and critical judgment. 


CORNHILL contains the first part of the correspondence 
between Thomas Carlyle and Thomas Spedding, written between 
1838 and 1870. Judge Parry has been collecting notes on golf. 
He has missed some of the material in Scott, which can be 
found in an old article in the ‘ Scottish Historical Review.’ 
Mrs. MacCunn gives us a good account of ‘ The Poetry of 
Charles Péguy and Mr. W. H. Hudson’ on the sympathetic 
subject of cats, and inclines to give an affirmative answer to 
his question, ‘‘ Do Cats Think? ’’ Mr. Blennerhassett concludes 
his Russian story with the triumphant death of his perplexed 
village priest. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW gives us in ‘ Passing the 
Sponge ’ some idea of how an educated Russian liberal, a friend 
of England, looks upon our national policy. Sir James Crichton- 
Browne gives the history of ‘ Shakespeare in Scotland’ with 
some particularity, and Col. Forster examines Mr. Solomon's 
statements as to German camouflage in the light of personal 
experience. Sir Evelyn Grant-Duff is excited over ‘ The Paris 
Commune,’ but the chief interest of the number for the general 
public will be found in Mr. J. C. Parke’s ‘Lawn Tennis— 


When your Child reaches 21 


The “ British Dominions” have devised a special series of 
Deferred Assurances for Children affording, among other advan- 
tages, the payment of a substantial amount in cash when 
child attains age 21. ge | out a policy when your child 
is young you secure privilese of lower premium rates, 
and, moreover, by the payment of a moderate additional pre- 
mium you can provide > the cessation of premium prac 
in the event of your death, but still ensure your child receiv- 
ing full benefit of the policy on attaining age 21. 
Full particulars are given Prospectus, which 
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will be sent free on request to the Life Department. 


EAGLE STARE. 
mSUPANCES PANY 


Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Head Office Roral Eashange Avenne, Londes, E.C.3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 
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Practical Hints on Stroke Production,’ with eight illustrations, 


which should lead to much improvement in those who will follow 
out the author’s instructions. 


LA REVUE DE GENEVE has a futurist study of machinery 
by M. Faure, which would have been much improved if he had 
ever read Butler’s ‘ Erewhon.’ Mr. Arnold Bennett reads rather 
strangely in French dress (translated by M. Lanoire) in ‘ Jock 
a la grace de Dieu.’ ‘* Belladonna ’”’ is a curious translation 
for the ‘ Red Barn’ in which Maria Martin is a principal part. 
M. de Miomandre gives a feeble imitation of the childish dis- 
plays of Mr. Pearsall Smith, while M. Hellmut von Gerlach 
describes the feelings of a German who knew something of 
France and England on the outbreak of the war. Mr. Shanks 
contributes a survey of English critics and novelists from his 
peculiar standpoint, which excludes everyone but the members 
of his own little Bethel. M. de Carvalho has an illuminating 
account of the novelists of Brazil, and M. Stavnik writes or 
‘The Road to Moscow ’ for the Tchechoslovaks. An excellent 
number. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY are selling next week a_ collection 
including a fine copy of Chapman’s Iliad (1612), a large 
number of early printed and sixteenth century books from Italian 
presses, some of them of the greatest rarity, some fine illustrated 
books on costume, and a large number of bindings. Two im- 
portant sales are announced. The famous Fenay Hall library of 
the late Sir J. A. Brooke on May 25th-June 3, and another 
selection of fine manuscripts and books from Mr. Yates Thomp- 
son’s collection on June 22nd. Illustrated copies of both sales 
may be purchased. 


THE EDINBURGH has two papers on naval subjects by 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and Mr. Colbeck, the latter examin- 
ing the effect of the submarine on future naval construction, and 
rather discounting it. Sir F- Lugard discusses the Colour problem 
from the black point of view, Col. Young speaks unfavourably 
of the Indian artificer as a workman. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil 
describes the new difficulties of the country-side, and Dr. North- 
cott puts in a plea for the importance of Sociology as a recognised 
branch of study. Lord Ernle describes the present position of 
‘ Adult Education,’ which seems to be reviving in the Midlands. 
Mr. Frank Rutter writes at length on ‘ Extremes of Modern 
Painting 1870-1920 ’ in an informative way. His article contains 
many first-hand accounts of the painters and their theories. 
Asclepiades of Samos is the subject of the only purely literary 
article. Mr. F. A. Wright gives us some lively translations of 
one of the most charming writers in the Greek Anthology, but 
what does he mean by talking of the “‘ Latin slang’ of the 
‘ Rake’s Progress,’ on the strength of one word “ Pax ” in a 
defective text? 


BLIND: A STORY OF THESE TIMES, by Ernest Poole 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net), is a story of the generation of 
Americans who came into the war with ties linking them to both 
combatants. Mr. Poole has a special knowledge of Russia, and 
here he makes good use of it to describe the way in which the 
revolution was received among the peasants. The two interests, 
American and Russian, make it a book of absorbing interest. 
The narrator, an American journalist of good standing, is 
drawn into the war and loses his sight by a shell splinter almost 
at the last moment before the Armistice, using his enforced 
retirement to survey his past life. It is well written, a docu- 
ment of importance to anyone who would study the spirit of 
America. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Essays AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


A Tour in a Donkey Cart. By Frances Jennings. Lane: 21s. 
net. 
Hiroshige. By Yone Noguchi. Elkin Mathews: 25s. net. 
Moliére. By Arthur Tilley. Cambridge University Press : 
12s. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of Whitelaw Reid. By Royal Cortissoz. Thornton 


Butterworth : 52s. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 


Domesday Book. By Edgar Lee Masters. Nash: 20s. net. 
Mysteria Mundi. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. Blackwell: 3s. net. 
Songs after Sunset. By Norman Cross. Blackwell: 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ls Trades Unionism Sound? By J. H. Bunting. Benn: 6s. net. 
Moral Theory. By G. C. Field. Methuen: 6s. net. 


Spiritualism among Civilised and Savage Races. By Edward 
Lawrence. 

The Psychology of Everyday Life. By James Drever. Methuen: 
6s. net. 

The Way of a Trout with a Fly. By G. E. M. Skues. Black: 
18s. net. 


The West Riding of Yorkshire. By Bernard Hobson. 
bridge University Press: 4s. 6d. net. 


Cam- 
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DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION 


( Under Royal Patronage ) 
are in 


URGENT NEED OF FUNDS 


to enable the Committee to continue the small 
weekly grants to destitute ladies and gentlemen, 
most of whom are aged and infirm, and to meet 
further calls for assistance. 


We Earnestly Appeal for Help. 
Cheques (crossed Cox & Co.) to Chairman, 
Admiral Hon. Sir E.R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 

or Secretary, Miss C. M. FINN. 
75, Brook-Green, London, W.6. 


The Tobacco that 


inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 


choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it 

for sixty years stood 
as the standard of . 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs., 2/5; 4 ozs., 4/10. 


Craven “2:2 


Cartridges which fill 
MIXTURE 


instantly with every 
of 
ARCADIA 


tobacco standing up- 
perfect 


CARRERAS, LTD,, worRKs, LONDON, 


THE’ 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Established 1825. Incorporated 1910. 

The following are extracts from the Annual Report for the year 
ending 15th November, 1920, with results of the 18th uinguennial 
Investigation 

Declaration of Bonus.—The Directors have declared a Rever- 
sionary Bonus for the Quinquennium 1915-1920 in respect of all 
Ordinary Participating Policies existing on the 15th November, 
1920, on which all premiums to date have been paid at the rates 
shown in the following Table :— 

QUINQUENNIUM 1915-1920. 


Onet Ten or 
Full Yeers in | | siz | Seven | Bight | Nine | ‘Sire 
Rate of Bonus 
for the 20/- 24} 28/: 36/. 
Quinquennium 


The rate of Bonus is a varying one on this occasion in order to 
give effect to the regulation made by the Directors in 1916 that 
all Policies on the Ordinary Participating scale on 15th November, 
1920, should share in any Divisible Surplus which may then be 
distributed in respect of each year’s premium due and paid after 
15th November, 1919. ; 

For all Ordinary Participating Endowment Assurances which 
become claims by maturity on or before 15th November, 1923, the 
Directors have fixed the rate of Intermediate Bonus at 30/- per 
cent. per annum for each full year’s premium due and paid after 
15th November, 1920. 

Triennial Investigations.—In the past Investigations have been 
held at intervals of five years. The large amount of labour atten- 
dant on an Actuarial Valuation has been the chief reason against 
adopting a shorter term than five years for the Investigation 
period. Modern methods, however, have largely overcome the 
difficulties, and the Directors have the pleasure to announce that 
in future Investigations will be held Triennially, the next In- 
vestigation taking place as at the 15th November, 1923. 


The Standard Life Assurance Company 


EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
WEST END OFFICE—15a PALL MALL, 8.W.1. 
DUBLIN—-59 DAWSDN STREET. 
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SPORT 


AST year the Lord Chancellor did a considerable 
| Fae of cruising in the Solent, on several occa- 

sions being accompanied by Lord Reading. He has 
now decided to go in for racing, and is having a six- 
metre boat built to compete in the eliminating trials for 
selecting a defender of the new cup, for which four 
American yachts have challenged this year. Lord 
Birkenhead has little experience of racing, but he has 
chosen one of the best crews in the Solent, one which, 
with Captain Dixon, won most of the prizes in pre-war 
days. It is not unlikely, therefore, that he may be 
among the selected four to defend the cup. Another 
well-known man who has taken a renewed interest in 
yachting is Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, who will 
cruise this year on the South Coast. Colonel Seeley 
also has built a new boat, and will race in the Solent 
throughout July and August. 


Nothing fell out at Newmarket last week as had 
been anticipated, not the first or second time in Turf 
history that a similar state of things has prevailed. It 
appeared that the clever people connected with 
Humorist had made a mistake as to his ability to 
stay. No doubt was felt before the race on this head, 
and for the matter of that very little now remains that 
the presumption was wrong. Except Humorist and 
Granely none of the 26 runners was really ‘‘ expected,”’ 
for though Monarch stood at a comparatively short 
price, the evident anxiety of the bookmakers to bet 
against him was significant. Manton is not a betting 
stable; the trainer, Alec Taylor, could have no object 
in creating any false impression regarding the capacity 
of the two colts in his charge. Not a little suprise, it 
may be suspected, was mingled with his satisfaction 
when they ran first and second, Lord Astor’s Craig an 
Eran beating the crudely-named Lemonora by three 
parts of a length. Craig an Eran has been installed 
favourite for the Derby at the inadequate odds of 7 to 
2. It seems probable, indeed, that he will beat those 
who finished behind him in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
unless additional fitness helps the backward Alan 
Breck; but unless Leighton is vastly overestimated by 
those connected with him, he must be a source of 
extreme danger. 


As with the Two Thousand, so with the One 
Thousand. Newmarket had made up its mind that 
Barrulet could not be beaten, that Lord Durham, who 
in the course of his long connection with the Turf has 
never won a classic race, would do so at last by the 
aid of this beautiful filly. The great questions always 
are whether a three-year-old has retained its two-year- 
old form, and whether it can stay, fillies being more 
apt to deteriorate than colts. Barrulet, however, had 
won trials which appeared to settle these points satis- 
factorily. She was made a strong favourite for her 
race, as Humorist had been for his, and her running 
conveyed the impression that six furlongs was about 
his limit, as his running had suggested that he could 
last little further. Her performance must be set down 
as unaccountably bad, and that of Mr. Walter 
Raphael’s Bettina as unaccountably good, for the 
owner of the latter, who won easily by a length and 
a half, started her without the least anticipation of 
her success, imagining that she would tire when she 
had gone not much more than half way. There are 
experts who maintain that, as a rule, trials are more 
trustworthy than races as affording guides to what 
will happen, and plausible reasons are advanced in 
support of this view. But for the Two Thousand and 
One Thousand Guineas all the trials seem to have led 
to false conclusions. 


We learn with regret that J. W. Hearne is not yet 
sufficiently sound to take cricket seriously. Otherwise 
the choice of players for the first test match is likely 
to be of a conservative order, approximating pretty 
nearly to the team which went out to Australia, as 
there will not have been time for new choices to estab- 
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lish a reputation. Later, however, we expect to see 
an infusion of younger players in the national team, 
and it is a pity that Mr. Jupp and other promising 
performers have, as we write, been prevented by the 
weather from trying their mettle against the Aus- 
tralians. The cricket season will be unusually interesting 
this year owing to the tour of the Australian team. At 
Leicester on Monday this XI rounded off the huge 
advantage gained on the preceding Saturday, winning 
by an innings and 152 runs. Mr. Bardsley and Mr. 
Macartney compiled centuries, and for the losers, Mr. 
Sharp, the old Reptonian, made a plucky 56 not out 
in the second innings. The Australian fast bowling is 
dangerous in two senses. It will be interesting to see 
how many county teams will avert an innings defeat, 
and how many will achieve a victory, in the ensuing 
series of matches. The Australians have a very full 
fixture card. 


Arthur Mold, who died at the end of last week at his 
native place near Banbury, was from 1889, when he 
joined the Lancashire team, famous as a fast bowler for 
several years. His success was consistent till 1901, 
when he was no-balled for throwing. He bowled as 
fast as any of his contemporaries, but he only took a 
short and apparently casual course up to the wicket. 
It is worth while to observe this, as fast bowlers nowa- 
days seem to think it essential to take an immense run 
before delivering the ball. Some of this habit seems 
to us useless exhaustion, especially as the strain upon 
a fast bowler is in any case great. Mold, be it noted, 
lasted at his best longer than most of his competitors, 
taking his hundred wickets season after season. 


“In the final of a recent lawn tennis tournament on 
the Riviera, Mdlle. Lenglen refused to finish the match 
because she was dissatisfied with a decision of the 
umpire. This habit of retiring ‘‘ hurt ’’ is all very 
well in the boudoir (Fr., bouder, to pout, to be sulky), 
but is out of place in an athlete. (‘‘ Contender for 
victory in feats of strength; one robust or vigorous in 
body or mind.’’—Chambers’s Et. Eng. Dic.). Coming 
from the lady lawn-tennis champion of the world, it is 
both miserably unsporting and a miserable example 
to others. The petting and coquetting which any 
prominent young woman nowadays receives from the 
picture press and elsewhere make her liable to con- 
sider herself ‘‘ somebody ’’ and give herself airs; but 
a champion sportswoman should be above that kind 


of spoiling. 


The draw between the British Isles and Spain for the 
Davis Lawn Tennis Cup is to be played in England at 
the end of this month, on hard courts. Major Kings- 
cote and Messrs. W. C. Crawley, R. Lycett and Max 
Woosnam have been selected to represent this country. 
We are glad to notice the inclusion of Mr. Crawley, 
whose play was so good in the recent hard courts tour- 
nament. The tie between France and India is to be 
played in France, and that between Canada and Aus- 
tralia in Canada. All the rest will take place in 
America. 


In considering further the chess match between 
Senor Capablanca and Dr. Lasker, we cannot help 
regretting that they confined themselves to two open- 
ings, the Queen’s Pawn Gambit and the Ruy Lopez. 
This is surely not for the good of the game. In 
matches at draughts the two first moves are, we 
believe, arbitrarily determined for the players, who 
are thus prevented from choosing an opening which 
they have specially studied. We should like to see 
in chess an arrangement by which the players were 
not allowed to use the same opening twice, until others 
generally admitted to give no material advantage either 
to the first or seccnd player had been adopted. Doubt- 
less Senor Capablanca would be equally resourceful, 
if he played the Vienna opening or the Scotch game; 
and we suggest that in future masters should be re- 
quired to show their versatility in this way, instead of 
cultivating specialism and encouraging monotony. 
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The 


Saturday Review 


Spring Literary Supplement 
will be published next week 


Principal contents : 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRINTERS 
By B. H. Newdigate. 


THE LITERATURE OF ART 
By our Art Critic. 


THE BOOK MARKET 
By a Publisher. 


THE BEST SPRING BOOKS 


Eto,, ete. 


FROM ALL 6” NEWSAGENTS 


ON SATURDAY 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
THUKSDAY, MAY 12, at 5.30. 
ILY WEST. PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
Chappell Piano. tos. 6d., 58. gd., 2s. 4d., Box-office, 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 3. 
REAPPEARANCE OF 


AISY KENNEDY. 
- ELLA IVIMEY. 


At the Piano- - 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 128., 5s. gd., 3s, 


IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156, 


AZOLIAN HALL. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 3. 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND OF MISS 
Se THOMPSON. DRAMATIC RECITAL of 


ORIGINAL PLAYS and OLD BALLADS, 
Assisted by GWENDOLEN MASON (Solo Harp). 
Tickets, 12s., 58. 9d., and 3s, 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
AKGARET TILLY. PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
M Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. gd., 3s. 


IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 

FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND of 
OSALIE MILLER. (Soprano). 
R SONG RECITAL. 
At the Piano - - - HAROLD CRAXTON. 
Steinway Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. gd., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
LADYS CLARK. VIOLIN RECITAL. 
(; G. O’CONNOR-MORKIS, Pianoforte. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. gd., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
DA BELLERBY. PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
Steinway Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 


IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


BOOKS, Etc. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Belloc’s Book of 
Bayeux Tapestry, 1913, 10s. 6d.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Maupas- 
sant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. od. ; Debrett’s Peerage 1915, 
as new, 32s., for 5s.; Sir Walter Besant’s ‘ London,’ 10 vols., 
412 12s. od.; Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., 
£25. Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social 
England), profusely illus., 6 vols., handsome set, half morocco, 
£6 6s.; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De Luxe, illus. by Hugh 
Thomson, 30s.; Carmen, illus. by René Bull, Edit. De Luxe, 
30s. ; Rupert Brooke’s John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 
7s. 6d.; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 2 vols., £2 10s.; 
Story of the Nations, 655 vols., fine set, £10 10s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of 
books you will exchange for others. Books WantTED: Gorer & 
Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue 
of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 each offered. EDWARD BakKER’s 
Great Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADY seeks position as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Would 
| RF literary researches, transcribing of old English 

and French MSS. Student’s ticket to British Museum and 
Record Office. Good linguist. Typing.—Miss Wemyss-Swan, 
36, Bassett Road, W.10. 


ENNIS BORDERING NETTING-—Oiled and dressed, can 

be left out in all weathers; good colour and specially pre- 

pared, with line attached to net top and bottom ; easy to erect 
and take down; 25 yards by 2 yards, 16s. 6d.; 25 yards by 3 
yards, 18s. 6d. ; 25 yards by 4 yards, 25s. 6d. Tennis Regulation 
Playing Nets, steam tarred, 20s. ; carriage paid—H. J. GASSON 
& SONS, Net Works, Rye. 


THE HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


HE who careth for the Sheep careth also for His aged Shepherds. 

We can take 40 Aged or Infirm Priests and give them comfort 
in a beautiful Home. We have 5 Nurses. 

But expenses are very heavy now. Last year they went up by 
£1,000. Will more of Christ’s disciples show that they, too, care 
Aged Shepherds? 

ontributions gratefully acknowledged by Rev. C. Car 
TayLor, Warden Homes of S. Barnabas, Surrey. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 3. 
ORA DELMARR. (KECITAL). 
D Dramatic Soprano). 
At the Piano - - FREDK. B. KIDDLE. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL, 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
PYMAN. 


SONG RECITAL. 

Assisted by CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
At the Piano - - - W. GERMAN REED. 

Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 35. 

IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
SA ARCHIBALD. SONG RECITAL. 
At the Piano - - - §. LIDDLE. 
Steinway Piano. Tickets, 12s. 5s. 9d., 35. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


UEEN’S HALL. 
SOLE LESSEES—CHAPPELL & CO. (LTD.). 
ONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
1oth and LAST CONCERT OF SERIES. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8. 
Conductor - - - ALBERT COATES. 
Vocalist ROBERT RADFORD. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. gd., 3s. (all 2s. 4d. sold). 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W.1. 


ART EXHIBITION. 


ONDON GROUP. 
MAY 9 To JUNE 4, 10 To 6. ADMISSION 1s. -- 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
MANSARD GALLERY. 
Heal & Son, Ltd., 195, Tottenham Court-rd., W. 


TRAVEL. 
S MALL PRIVATE CONDUCTED PARTIES now completing 


for BERNESE OBERLAND, CHAMONIX, FINHAUT, 
TERRITET, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES and MILAN 


in July and August. Each party limited to 10 or 12 members. 


Early booking essential. Full details from TRAVEL, North Syde, 
West Coker, Yeovil. 
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AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


bd. SOCIETY 1849 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 

ASSETS £43.000,000. ANNUAL INCOME 6,250,000. 

MODERATE PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 

Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase of 

sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 

Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed, 
37, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


HOW TO ASCERTAIN 
YOUR TAXABLE INCOME 


Full particulars sent post free on application to the 
General Manager, 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 


63, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, EC. 2. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon 
your income while you 
live. Why not secure that 
income for your old age 
and for your wife after 
your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 


DIARREQA, COLIC, and 
other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Of ali Chemists, 1/3 and 3/=. | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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INSURANCE 


NSURANCE is not a panacea for social troubles, 

but it does serve as a palliative for many of them; 

it cannot prevent the event happening, but it can 
prevent the loss arising from that event falling upon 
unsupported shoulders. Whether the financial conse- 
quences of any occurrrence can be insured against de- 
pends upon the possibility of gauging the probability 
of the contingency with a reasonable measure of 
accuracy. By some the special policies occasionally 
referred to in the newspapers as having been negotiated 
are regarded as partaking of the nature of wagering, 
but in reality they are the product of careful investi- 
gation and nice calculation. 


Efforts are constantly being made to extend the 
sphere of insurance to all industrial needs. Shortly 
after the Armistice the feasibility of insuring the losses 
of individual firms caused by strikes was seriously con- 
sidered. The course of affairs since has chilled the 
enthusiasm of the advocates of the scheme. Insurance 
is essentially a pool to which the insured contribute 
proportionately to their risks, and the fund so created 
is utilised to reimburse the losses of contributors, the 
effect being that the incidence of loss is removed from 
the individual and borne rateably by all. Strikes more 
and more threaten to become national in scope and in- 
fluence ; and obviously, if all the members of an insur- 
ance pool are losers, they cannot recover more than 
they have paid in less administrative costs, and pro- 
tection is nullified. 


Large masses of idle men liable to the infection of 
inflammatory language from extremists are a menace 
to social order and security. A frenzied mob can do 
tremendous damage in a short space of time, and 
there is always a criminal element eager to take advan- 
tage of public disturbances. Innocent third parties are 
frequently the worst sufferers from these excesses. 
Generally speaking, they have a claim against the 
local authority for compensation, but the process en- 
tails worry and anxiety and the results are doubtful. 
Damage can be fully covered by insurance at very low 
rates of premium, and a considerable amount of busi- 
ness of this kind is being effected. 


Riot and civil commotion insurance, as it is called, is 
usually included among the risks covered by compre- 
hensive policies on household furniture and effects, but 
is excluded by the normal fire policy on buildings. It 
would be taking only an elementary precaution for 
every owner of property to examine his policy and see 
how he stands. Probably he will think his fire policy 
guarantees him against the consequences of incendiar- 
ism, but this is extremely doubtful. Malicious damage 
of the kind practised by the agents of Sinn Fein should 
be insured against specially. Before liability for losses 
can be repudiated on this ground, an insurance com- 
pany must be prepared to prove conclusively the origin 
of the fire, and this is not easy to do; but to be on the 
safe side property-owners would be well advised to pay 
the small extra premium asked for specifically covering 
the danger. 


Workmen’s compensation insurance, which has, per- 
haps, been the most profitable class of business for 
some years past, will be seriously affected by the indus- 
trial stoppage and by unemployment. Premiums are 


calculated at a percentage on the wages paid, and any 


diminution in the total volume of the earnings of 
manual workers must therefore proportionately dimin- 
ish the premium income of the insurance companies. 
Expenses cannot be reduced in the same proportion ; 
and if they could, the contraction of business would 
still mean that the total underwriting profit would be 
correspondingly less. One of the reasons for the 
recent prosperity of workmen’s insurance has been that 
high wages have induced workmen to return to duty 
as soon as possible. With the prospect of unemploy- 
ment or employment at much reduced rates of wages 
the temptation to prolong the period of disability is 
very great, and claims are likely to be heavier. 
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ROUMANIAN CONSOLIDATED 
OILFIELDS 
ASSETS OVER TWO MILLIONS. 


An Extraorpinary GENERAL Mretine of the shareholders of 
the ROUMANIAN CONSOLIDATED OILFIELDS, LtD., was held on the 
25th inst. at the Company’s offices, 48, Cannon Street, E.C., to 
authorise an increase of the nominal share capital, necessitated 
by the issue of Ten per Cent. Convertible Debentures now on 
offer to the shareholders, at the price of £95 per £100 Debenture. 
Sir W. Watson Rutherford, M.P. (the Chairman), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. W. Creasser) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The Chairman explained that as each of the Debentures were 
exchangeable at any time during its currency for 100 shares, 
it was necessary that the Company should be in a position to 
issue such shares if and when the exchange was called for. There 
was, however, at present no intention to issue them; they were 
simply being authorised to provide for conversion rights. As 
the issue was being made by way of rights to all shareholders 
in proportion to their holdings, no shareholder could reasonably 
object to generous terms in which all had pro rata rights to 
participate. 

Every shareholder, however small, was entitled to his propor- 
tion on paying the small amount of £15 per Debenture, the 
further instalments being only due in six and twelve months. 
Those who paid the £95 in full would receive forthwith interest 
at the rate of 10 per cent. on the whole amount of the Debenture 
—namely, £100. These, however, were small advantages com- 
pared with the conversion rights. 

The Company’s extensive territories in the richest oil country 
in Europe, and the experience gained prior to the destruction, 
coupled with the successful and rapid development now taking 
place, justified the directors in agreeing with their manager in 
Roumania in his optimistic forecast as regarded future produc- 
tion, and that the pre-war record output of 100,000 tons in one 
year would be again attained, and in all probability exceeded. 

Other good work which had been accomplished was that the 
leases of the more valuable lands had been renewed and im- 
portant territories added; the Company had already 17 produc- 
ing wells and twelve drilling wells, of which three were close to 
oil; the destroyed buildings were almost all rebuilt ; 20,000 tons 
of tankage had been newly constructed ; 130 kilometres (80 miles) 
of pipelines relaid and joined up; machine-shops rebuilt, refitted 
and in full working order ; new refinery in course of erection with 
double the former refining capacity; and, in short, a valuation 
recently completed of the assets in Roumania (taking the lands 
only at the figures in the books) came out at over £2,000,000 
sterling, even calculated at the exceedingly low rate of exchange 
of 285 lei to the 41 sterling (against 25} normal). (Applause.) 


Tue CLaim FOR COMPENSATION. 


An item not taken into account in estimating the value of the 
assets at £ 2,000,000 sterling was the Companys’ claim. If and 
when the Company received the anticipated compensation of 
£300,000 or upwards in respect of the 1916 destruction, as ex- 
plained in the Company’s circular of April 14th, the value of 
the undertaking and, therefore, the intrinsic value of the shares 
and the security for the Debentures now offered would be en- 
hanced in proportion. 

The right of converting the Debentures into shares would 
enable the holders at any time during the currency of the Deben- 
tures to participate in these enhanced values and in the realis- 
able profits. Pending conversion, the Debentures were an excel- 
lent investment, yielding £10 10s. 6d. per cent. (less income- 
tax) on the amount the holders actually paid. 

Further, the shareholders would not forget that, apart from 
the 1916 destruction, there were other items under the head of 
‘‘ reparations ’? which went to make up the £1,040,000 recently 
fixed by the Roumanian Judicial Tribunal as the amount for 
complete reinstatement. 

Given the success of the present issue, of which he felt 
assured, the future of the Company in no way depended upon 
anything whatever being recovered under the claim for destruc- 
tion and still less upon receiving any contribution in respect of 
reparations. (Hear, hear.) 


IMPORTANCE OF O1L FuEL. 

The Company was purely British, and its industry was petro- 
leum, which was the principal valuable alternative to coal. Fuel 
was the first essential for manufacture, and thousands of in- 
habitants of these islands would starve if our manufactures 
ceased to provide the means to enable the necessary food to be 
purchased abroad. 


The importance, therefore, of a successful petroleum under- 
taking owned by a purely British company could scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

He desired to make no reference to the present calamitous 
coal strike except to say that it could not fail to call the earnest 
attention of the public to the paramount urgency of supporting 
and developing all possible sources of fuel supply. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman concluded by moving: ‘‘ That the authorised 
capital of the Company be increased from £1,750,000 to 
of a by the creation of 750,000 additional shares of £1 
eacn. 

Major Barnett, M.P., seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


7 May 199) 
THE CITY 


HE state of suspended animation in the industrial 
| world to which the coal stoppage has given rise 
is naturally reflected in the City. Investment 
apathy has caused a further shrinkage in Stock Ex. 
change business, but as there is no more inclination to 
sell than there is to buy, quotations have held up re. 
markably well. But in many cases prices are becom. 
ing daily more nominal, which means not only that 
dealings are more difficult to transact, but also that 
quotations are by no means an infallible index to value. 
Only in the leading representative shares are there any 
free dealings. In other directions a transaction is more 
likely than not to resolve itself into a matter of negotia- 
tion. 


Even the Oil Share Market, which is indebted to the 
coal stoppage for a free advertisement of no small 
potential value, is not really getting much public sup- 
port. Dealings are very largely professional, or of the 
kind that is sometimes described as ‘‘ taking in each 
other’s washing.’’ There is little profit in the business, 
but it serves to give the market a semblance of activity, 
and to keep interest alive. Occasionally, too, Paris 
comes in as a buyer or a seller. But from this source 
there is very little real absorption of shares, a bout of 
buying being usually followed a little later by a general 
shake-out. The financial resources of the various 
countries of Europe in these days are too attenuated to 
admit any serious buying of international counters on 
a large scale. Some of the Continental peoples seem 
to think they can subsist by speculation in the leading 
oil shares and the various exchanges. 


A good deal has naturally been said of late about oil 
fuel and the railways. But information as to the rela- 
tive results given by using coal and oil are still very 
meagre. Considering the unique facilities enjoyed by 
the railways in normal times for obtaining their coal 
supplies practically at the pit head, the chances of oil 
fuel supplanting the former in this country do not ap- 
pear very bright. But railways in other lands are not 
always so favourably situated. We may take it there- 
fore that all countries which lack indigenous coal, and 
which are placing orders for locomotives, will dis- 
criminate in favour of oil fuel. In the shipping world 
also there has been a marked departure in the direc- 
tion of oil fuel with many adaptations of existing en- 
gines to its alternative use. 


Rumour has been busy of late with the subject of oil 
on the Hudson Bay Company’s territory. The sug- 
gestion is, of course, perfectly plausible, but whether 
it is based on any solid foundation, or merely hazarded 
as an explanation of the recent buying and upward 
movement in the shares, it is impossible to say. The 
Company is uncommunicative on the subject, and until 
something definite is known, it will be well not to take 
the rumour too seriously. It is known, of course, that 
the Imperial Oil Company, a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil, has been prospecting for some considerable time in 
the North-West Territory. But whether this has any 
bearing on the report is equally nebulous. 


Many holders of National War Bonds are in doubt 
it they should exercise their option of conversion. It 
is mainly a question as to whether the capital will be 
required at the end of the period originally fixed as the 
duration of the bond. If not, they might lend it to the 
Government for a longer period and receive interest at 
the higher rate represented by the conversion. By so 
doing they cannot insure themselves against deprecia- 
tion of capital—such depreciation, indeed, is quite likely 
to take place, while industry and politics remain un- 
settled. But there is a strong probability that the 


average return obtainable on capital will tend to dim- 
inish within the next few years, which is equivalent to 
saying that the Conversion stock should evertually rise 
in value. 


It is largely a question of temperament 
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whether one takes a hopeful view of the country’s 
future. Those who do so will doubtless visualise Con- 
version 34 per cents. at a higher level than the quota- 
tion of about 62 at which dealings are expected to 


start. 


The rumour that the Railway Bill, due to be intro- 
duced in the course of next week, would be mainly in 
the nature of an agreed Bill between the Railway Com- 
panies and the Ministry of Transport was substantially 
confirmed by Sir Eric Geddes in the course of the de- 
pate on the Colwyn Committee’s report. The claims 
of the Railway Companies against the Government, 
nominally of £150,000,000 are to be settled for a sum 
which, allowing for the deduction of income-tax, 
amounts to no more than £51,000,000, payable in two 
instalments. From the point of view of stockholders, 
itis a very unsatisfactory compromise, but as the 
alternative was long and costly litigation which might 
in the end have produced no better result, the Com- 
panies were probably wise in accepting it. Much 
curiosity has been aroused by the Minister of Trans- 
port’s revelation that ‘‘ labour and employers have 
reached a considerable measure of agreement on mat- 
ters which concern them particularly in the Bill.’’ It is 
now known that the highly controversial question of the 
representation of the workers in the management of the 
railways has been amicably settled, and it is certainly a 
cause for congratulation, for the controversy thus 
aroused might easily have led to a strike. But pend- 
ing the exposition of the Bill itself, the market does 
well to adopt a cautious attitude. 


The manner in which the Canadian Government is 
handling the problem of railway finance is not calcu- 
lated to help the credit of the Dominion. To announce 
that the interest due on May 1 on the bonds of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Branch Lines Company would not 
be paid at the due date, and a few days afterwards to 
reverse this decision looks like ‘‘ playing ducks and 
drakes ’’ with credit. What really happened was this. 
The Canadian Government has been taking the re- 
venue from these branch lines and has been merging 
it with the receipts of the National Railways. At the 
same time it has refused to accept liability for interest 
on the bonds which are norminally guaranteed as to 
£2,032,800 by the Province of Saskatchewan, and 
£738,600 by the Province of Alberta. These Provin- 
cial Governments have honoured their obligations, 
thereby setting up an example which might well be 
followed by the Government of Ottawa. The latter 
has defaulted on the interest due April 1 on three bond 
issues of the Grand Trunk Pacific, despite the Premier’s 
statement that holders of the underlying securities of 
the Grand Trunk will receive fair treatment. Probably 
the best solution of the whole trouble would be to adopt 
Lord Shaughnessy’s suggestion, hand over the national 
railways to the C.P.R., and allow them to be run as a 
business proposition, instead of at a ruinous loss. 


In these days of drastic public and private retrench- 
ment, industrial depression and trade paralysis, the ex- 
cellent record of Rolls-Royce, the makers of the motor- 
car de luxe, is very remarkable. Particularly is this the 
case at a time when so many motor firms are financially 
derelict. The net profit for 1920 of £175,300 is only 
£500 less than that of the previous year, while the re- 
duction in the dividend from 15 to 10 per cent. is merely 
due to a conservative policy inspired by the general 
State of trade and finance. The gross profit for the 
year was actually £10,000 up on the previous season, 
but as income-tax calls for £25,000 against £15,000, 
the net result is as already indicated. By reducing the 
dividend the directors are able to increase the special 
appropriations from £70,000 to £95,000, the contin- 
gent liability account receiving £35,000 against 
£10,000. Incidentally, the balance carried forward is 
raised by £1,100 to £8,200. There is a considerable 
increase in the value of stocks and working progress, 
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the total being £ 1,686,400, comparing with £1,468,600 
a year ago. This valuation has been made by the offi- 
cials of the Company, who should be fully conversant 
with the decline in market values, and who presumably 
have made due allowance for the factor. A point of 
such importance will doubtless be dealt with at the 
general meeting. It is to be noted that the American 
subsidiary of the company does not yet appear in the 
balance-sheet as an asset, as its value cannot apparently 
be appraised for the time being. 


The somewhat critical financial position of Falcon 
Mines, Ltd., is a reflection of the depressed condition 
of the copper market. At current prices there is no 
profit on the cost of production, and the Company is, in 
fact, carrying on at a loss. Lack of working capital 
has long been a handicap to the concern, and with de- 
bentures falling due for redemption in July next the out- 
look is serious. Thanks to the help afforded by the 
Gold Fields Rhodesian Development Company, the 
most pressing financial difficulties have been tided over, 
but failing an early recovery in the copper market, of 
which there is at present no sign, the situation seems 
likely to become acute. Between this and the end of 
July the Company has to raise £50,000 for income-tax 
and £70,000 for the repayment of debentures. 


The establishment of a new low record price for 
plantation rubber is a bitter pill for the industry. Nine- 
pence a pound for the best grade of the raw material 
means an average of about sevenpence for a complete 
crop, costing roughly a shilling with all charges in- 
cluded. It is to be hoped that this setback will prove 
only temporary. No doubt it is due in great measure 
to the coal stoppage. Manufacturers are naturally not 
adding to their supplies of the raw material while the 
outlook remains so uncertain. The result is that the 
stocks on the market are still accumulating, despite the 
inevitable falling off in production, due to estates which 
close down through financial exhaustion. Stocks in 
London are now 68,600 tons against some 22,000 tons 
a yearago. There can be no recovery in prices so long 
as supplies continue to accumulate. 


Of course there are a good many plantation com- 
panies that have made forward contracts for the delivery 
of rubber this year, often at treble the present price, 
and provided such contracts are well secured, the re- 
spective companies can regard the more immediate 
future, at least, with equanimity. The situation of 
many others is, however, daily becoming more critical. 
The practice of capitalising reserves, commonly re- 
sorted to a year ago, renders dividend prospects de- 
cidedly remote in many cases, and it is quite likely that 
capital accounts will have to be de-watered before any 
return can be made to shareholders, even if the price of 
the commodity were to improve substantially. 


The Alliance Film Corporation, launched towards the 
end of 1919, finds itself in a difficult financial position. 
The Company claims to possess the finest and most 
up-to-date studios in the kingdom, and although it has 
produced a film that has already brought in some 
£43,000 net, with the prospect of a steady revenue to 
follow, the financial outlook for the concern is none too 
bright. Of the original issue the underwriters were 
landed with 72%, and to this fact is attributed the diffi- 
culty in obtaining payment of the final call of 5s. due 
on the shares. Much obstruction, dissatisfaction, with 
threats of litigation, have ensued. At the annual meet- 
ing recently held the Chairman, Sir Walter de Freece, 
stated that some £2,500 per week would be required 
for the next ten months in order to carry out the pro- 
gramme of the Corporation, and he suggested a deben- 
ture issue of £100,000. Finally the calling up of 5s. 
per share was agreed to, and this will presumably put 
the Company in funds for a time. The film producing 
industry is evidently as badly hit by the prevailing 
slump as the majority of trades. 
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An issue is now being made by 


NESTLE and ANGLO-SWISS 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 


(The Proprietors of the Well-Known Brands of Condensed Milk—‘‘Nestlé,” 
Milkmaid,’ and “Ideal.”’) 


2,000,000 8% CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES 
OF £1 EACH AT PAR. 


In order to comply with Swiss Laws these Shares will appear in the Books of the Company as shares of the 
nominal amount of the number of Swiss Francs equivalent to £1 sterling, at the rate of exchange prevailing 
at the time of Issue. 
As provided by the Statutes of the Company these Shares will carry a fixed Cumulative Preferential 
Dividend of 8 per cent. per annum calculated on £1 sterling a Share, and payable in sterling in London and 
will rank on repayment of Capital to the extent of £1 sterling per share. The Dividends are payable by the 
Company in London free of Swiss taxation. 
A full Prospectus was advertised in yesterday’s press. 

The Prospectus states, amongst other things, that :— 


Capital The Ordinary Capital is 400,000 shares of 400 Swiss francs each, equivalent (at 25 francs 
to £) to £6,400,000. 

Assets and The Company has an excess of Assets over Liabilities amounting to £7,000,000 sterling, 

Liabilities to which must be added the proceeds of the present issue. 

Goodwill, Trade Nothing is included in the above-mentioned Assets on account of the very valuable 

Marks, etc. Goodwill and Trade Marks. 

Profits The Average Profits for the last 8 years up to and including 1919 amounted to £839,903 


per annum, on which basis the dividend on the Preference Shares is covered more than 
five times over. The Directors have every confidence that the profits for 1920 will be not 
less than the said average profits. 

Dividends The Company has since its inception paid substantial dividends each year on its Ordinary 
Capital and for the 14 years 1906 to 1919, inclusive, such dividends have never been 
less than 15 per cent. per annum. 

Factories The Company owns or controls the output of 58 Factories, 7 being in England, 5 in 
Switzerland, the rest being in British Colonies and Foreign Countries. 

FULL PROSPECTUSES can be obtained from the undermentioned BANKERS :— 

LONDON JOINT CIFY & MIDLAND BANK, LTD., 5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2 and Branches. 

LONDON COUNTY, WESTMINSTER & PARR'S BANK, LTD., 21 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 2 and Branches. 

THE SWISS BANK CORPORATION, 43 Lothbury, London, E.C. 2 and their West End Offices, or from THE CLYDES- 

DALE BANK, LTD., GLASGOW; BELFAST BANKING CO., LTD., BELFAST; ULSTER BANK, LTD., 

BELFAST, and their respective Branches ; 
or from the Company’s BROKERS :— 
COATES, SON & CO., 99 Gresham. Street, London, E.C.2. GRENFELL & CO., 3 Londo. Wall Buildings, London, 
E.C. 2. HAES & SONS, 24 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Or from the Solicitors, MCKENNA & CO., 31-34 Basinghall Street, London. wv 

Subjoined is an application form which may be used, but will be accepted only on the terms and conditions 

of the full Prospectus. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


NESTLE & ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 


ISSUE AT PAR. 
2,000,000 8% Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 Each 


In order to comply with Swiss Law, the Preference Shares will appear in the books of the Company as shares of the 
nominal amount of the number of Swiss Francs equivalent to £1 sterling at the rate of exchange prevailing at the time of issue. 
As provided by the Statutes of the Company the Preference Shares carry a fixed cumulative preferential dividend of 8 per 
cent. per annum, calculated on £1 sterling a share, and payable in sterling in priority to the payment of any dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares, and, on a repayment of capital, rank to the extent of £1 sterling a share in priority to any payment in respect 
of the Ordinary Shares, but do not carry any further right of participation in the profits or assets of the Company. 
To the Directors of ° 


NESTLE AND ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £........::cesseeeeeeeees , being a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on an appli- 
CUI TR xj cincenctacapgetesscieeetans 8 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares part of the above-mentioned issue, I request you to 
allot me that number of such shares upon the terms and subject to the Conditions of the Company’s Prospectus dated 4th May, 
1921, and of the Statutes of the Company, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any less number that may be allotted to 
me, and to pay the balance of 17s. 6d. per Share in manner provided by the said Prospectus, and I authorise you to register 
me as the holder of the Shares so allotted, and to return me by post any monies not applied towards the amount payable on 
allotment. 

I hereby declare that this application is not made by or for the benefit of any enemy subject within the meaning of the 
Trading with the Enemy (Amendment) Act, 1916, or any proclamation for the time being in force relating to trading with the 
enemy. 


(N.B.—A lady should state whether she is a Spinster, Wife or Widow). 1991 


This Form when duly filled up should be sent intact with the necessary remittance to any of the above-mentioned Bankers. 

Cheques should be made payable to Bearer and crossed ‘‘ Not Negotiable,” and if altered from ‘‘ Order” to ‘‘ Bearer ” the 
alteration should be signed by the Drawer. 

Treasury or Bank Notes if sent by post should be registered. 

The Company will forward an acknowledgment in due course either by Allotment Letter or Letter of Regret. 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, King Street, Covent Garden enone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish 
of St. Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Rewcu. Lrp., 24, Fioral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, May 7th, 1921. 
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